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FASHION    IN    DEFORMITY 


The  propensity  to  deform,  or  alter 
from  the  natural  form,  some  part  of 
the  body,  is  one  which  is  common  to 
human  nature  in  every  aspect  in  which 
we  are  acquainted  with  it,  the  most 
primitive  and  barbarous,  and  the  most 
civilized  and  refined. 

The  alterations  or  deformities  which 
it  is  proposed  to  consider  in  tnis  essay, 
are  those  which  are  performed,  not  by 
isolated  individuals,  or  with  definite 
motives,  but  by  considerable  numbers 
of  members  of  a  community,  simply  in 
imitation  of  one  another — in  fact,  ac- 
cording to  fashion,  "  that  most  inexora- 
ble tyrant  to  which  the  greater  part  of 
mankind  are  willing  slaves." 

Fashion  is  now  often  associated  with 
change,  but  in  less  civilized  conditions 


of  society  fashions  of  all  sorts  are  mor^ 
permanent  than  with  us  ;  and  in  all 
communities  such  fashions  as  those  hero 
treated  of  are,  for  obvious  reasons,  far 
less  likely  to  be  subject  to  the  fluctua- 
tions of  caprice  than  those  affecting 
the  dress  only,  which,  even  in  Shake- 
speare's time,  changed  so  often  that 
"  the  fashion  wears  out  more  apparel 
than  the  man."  Alterations  once  made 
in  the  form  of  the  body  cannot  be  dis- 
carded or  modified  in  the  lifetime  of 
the  individual,  and  therefore,  as  fashion 
is  intrinsically  imitative,  such  alterations 
have  the  strongest  possible  tendency  to 
be  reproduced  generation  after  genera-  - 
tion. 

The    origins    of   these    fashions    aro 
mostly  lost  in  obscurity,  all  attempts  to 
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solve  them  being  little  more  than 
guesses.  Some  of  them  have  become 
associated  with  religious  or  superstitious 
observances,  and  so  have  been  spread 
and  perpetuated  ;  some  have  been 
vaguely  thought  to  be  hygieaic  in 
motive  ;  most  have  some  relation  to 
conventional  standards  of  improved 
personal  appearance  ;  but  whatever  their 
origin,  the  desire  to  conform  to  com- 
mon usage,  and  not  to  appear  singular, 
is  the  prevailing  motive  which  leads  to 
their  continuance.  They  are  perpetu- 
ated by  imitation,  which,  as  Herbert 
Spencer  says,  may  result  from  two 
widely  divergent  motives.  It  may  be 
prompted  by  reverence  for  one  imitated, 
or  it  may  be  prompted  by  the  desire  to 
assert  equality  with  him. 

Before  treating  of  the  subject  in  its 
application  to  the  human  body,  it  will 
be  well  to  glance,  in  passing,  at  the  fact 
that  a  precisely  similar  propensity  has 
impelled  man,  at  various  ages  of  the 
world's  history,  and  under  various  con- 
ditions of  society,  to  interfere  in  the 
same  manner  with  the  natural  con- 
formation of  many  of  the  animals  which 
have  come  under  his  influence  through 
domestication. 

The  Hottentots,  objecting  to  sym- 
metry of  growth  in  the  horns  of  their 
cattle,  twist  them  while  young  and 
pliant,  so  that  ultimately  they  are  made 
to  assume  various  fantastic  and  un- 
natural directions.  Sheep  with  multi- 
ple horns  are  produced  in  some  parts 
of  Africa  by  splitting  with  a  knife  the 
budding  horn  of  the  young  animal. 
Hotspur's  exclamation,  "  What  horse  ? 
a  roan,  a  crop-ear,  is  it  not  ?"  points  to 
a  custom  not  yet  extinct  in  England. 
Docking  li()rses'  tails — that  is,  cutting 
off  about  half  the  length,  not  of  the 
hair  only,  but  of  the  actual  flesh  and 
bone,  and  nicking,  or  dividing  the  ten- 
dons of  the  under  side,  so  that  the 
paralyzed  stump  is  always  carried  in  an 
unnatural  or  "  cocked"  position — were 
common  enough  a  generation  ago,  as 
seen  in  all  equestrian  pictures  of  the 
period,  and  are  still  occasionally  prac- 
tised. In  spite  of  all  warnings  of  com- 
mon sense  and  experience,  we  continue, 
solely  because  it  is  the  fashion,  to  tor- 


ture and  deform  our  horses'  mouths 
and  necks  with  tight  bearing- reins, 
which  though  only  temporarily  keeping 
the  head  in  a  constrained  and  unnatural, 
and  therefore  inelegant  position,  pro- 
duce many  permanent  injuries.*  Dogs 
may  still  be  seen  with  the  natural  form 
of  their  ears  and  tails  "  improved"  by 
mutilation. 

Besides  these  and  many  other  modi- 
fications of  the  form  given  by  nature, 
practised  upon  the  individual  animal, 
selective  breeding  through  many  genera- 
tions has  succeeded  i«n  producing  in- 
herited structural  changes,  sometimes 
of  very  remarkable  character.  These 
have  generally  originated  in  some  acci- 
dental, perhaps  slight,  peculiarity, 
which  has  been  taken  advantage  of, 
perpetuated  and  increased.  In  this  way 
the  race  of  bull -dogs,  with  their  short- 
ened upper  jaws,  bandy  legs  and  twist- 
ed tails,  have  been  developed.  The 
now  fashionable  "  dachshund"  is  anoth- 
er instance.  In  this  category  may  also 
be  placed  polled  and  humped  cattle, 
tailless  cats  of  the  Isle  of  Man  and  Singa- 
pore, lop-eared  rabbits,  tailless,  crest- 
ed, or  other  strange  forms  of  fowls  ; 
pouter,  tumbler,  feather- legged,  and 
other  varieties  of  pigeons  ;  and  the  ugly 
double-tailed  and  prominent-eyed  gold- 
fish which  delight  the  Chinese.  Thus 
the  power  which,  when  judiciously  ex- 
ercised, has  led  to  the  vast  improvement 
seen  in  many  domestic  species  over  their 
wild  progenitors,  has  also  ministered  to 
strange  vagaries  and  caprices,  in  the 
production  and  perpetuation  of  mon- 
strous forms. 

To  return  to  man,  the  most  conven- 
ient classification  of  our  subject  will  be 
one  which  is  based  upon  the  part  of  the 
body  affected,  and  I  will  begin  with  the 
treatment  of  the  hair  and  other  append- 
ages of  the  skin  as  the  more  superficial 
and  comparatively  trivial  in  its  effects. 

Here  we  are  at  once  introduced  to  the 
domain  of  fashion  in  her  most  potent 
sway.  The  facility  with  which  hair 
lends  itself  to  various  methods  of  treat- 
ment has  been   a  temptation   too  great 


*  See  "  Bits  and  Bearing  Keins,"  by  Ed' 
ward  Fordham  Flower.     London,  1878, 
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to  resist  in  all  known  conditions  of 
civilization.  Innumerable  variations  of 
custom  exist  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  and  marked  changes  in  at  least 
all  more  or  less  civilized  communities 
have  characterized  successive  epochs  of 
history.  Not  only  the  length  and 
method  of  arrangement,  but  even  the 
color  of  the  hair,  is  changed  in  obedi- 
ence to  caprices  of  fashion.  In  many 
of  the  islands  of  the  Western  Pacific, 
the  naturally  jet  black  hair  of  the  na- 
tives is  converted  into  a  tawny  brown 
by  the  application  of  lime,  obtained  by 
burning  the  coral  found  so  abundantly 
on  their  shores  ;  and  not  many  years 
since  similar  means  were  employed  for 
producing  the  same  result  among  the 
ladies  of  Western  Europe  —  a  fact 
which  considerably  diminishes  the  value 
of  an  idea  entertained  by  many  ethnol- 
ogists, that  community  of  custom  is 
evidence  of  community  of  origin  or  of 
race. 

Notwithstanding  the  painful  and 
laborious  nature  of  the  process,  when 
conducted  with  no  better  implements 
than  flint  knives,  or  pieces  of  splintered 
bone  or  shell,  the  custom  of  keeping 
the  head  closely  shaved  prevails  exten- 
sively among  savage  nations.  This, 
doubtless,  tends  to  cleanliness,  and  per- 
haps comfort,  in  hot  countries  ;  but  the 
fact  that  it  is  in  many  tribes  practised 
only  by  the  women  and  children,  shows 
that  these  considerations  are  not  those 
primarily  engaged  in  its  perpetuation. 
In  some  cases,  as  among  the  Fijians, 
while  the  heads  of  the  women  are  com- 
monly cropped  or  closely  shaved,  the 
men  cultivate,  at  great  expense  of  time 
and  attention,  a  luxuriant  and  elabo- 
rately arranged  mass  of  hair,  exactly  re- 
versing the  conditions  met  with  in  the 
most  highly  civilized  nations. 

In  some  regions  of  Africa  it  is  consid- 
ered necessary  to  female  beauty  carefully 
to  eradicate  the  eyebrows,  special  pincers 
for  the  purpose  forming  part  of  the  ap- 
pliances of  the  toilette  ;  while  the  vari- 
ous methods  of  shaving  and  cutting  the 
beard  among  men  of  all  nations  are  too 
well  known  to  require  more  than  a  pass- 
ing notice.  The  treatment  of  finger 
nails,  both    as  to  color  and  form,  has; 


also  been  subject  to  fashion  ;  but  the 
practical  inconveniences  attending  the 
inordinate  length  to  which  these  are 
permitted  to  grow  in  some  parts  of  the 
east  of  Asia  appear  to  have  restricted 
the  custom  to  a  few  localities.  (See 
Fig.  1.) 


Pio.l. 


-Hand  of  Chinese  Ascetic,  from  Tylor's 
"  Anthropology." 


It  may  be  objected  to  the  intro- 
duction of  this  illustration  here,  that 
such  nails  should  not  be  considered  de- 
formities, but  rather  as  natural  growth, 
and  that  to  clip  and  mutilate  them  as 
we  do  is  the  departure  from  nature's  in- 
tention. But  this  is  not  so.  It  is  only 
by  constant  artificial  care  and  protection 
that  such  an  extraordinary  and  incon- 
venient length  can  be  obtained.  When 
the  hands  are  subjected  to  the  normal 
amount  of  use,  the  nails  break  or  wear 
away  at  their  free  ends  in  a  ratio  equal 
to  their  growth,  as  with  the  claws  oi 
hoofs  of  animals  in  a  wild  state. 

The  exceedingly  widespread  custom 
of  tattooing  *  the  skin,  may  also  be  al- 
luded to  here,  as  the  result  of  the  same 


*  A  word  nsed  by  the  natives  of  Tahiti, 
spelt  tattoicing  by  Cook,  who  gives  a  minute 
account  of  the  method  in  which  it  is  per- 
formed  in  that  island.  *'  First  Voyage," 
vol.  ii.,  p.  191. 
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propensity  as  that  which  produces  the 
more  serious  deformations  presently  to 
be  spoken  of.  The  rudest  form  of  the 
art  was  practised  by  the  now  extinct 
Tasmanians  and  some  tribes  of  Aus- 
tralians, whose  naked  bodies  showed 
linear  or  oval  raised  scars,  arranged  in 
a  definite  manner  on  the  shoulders  and 
breast,  and  produced  by  gashes  inflicted 
with  sharp  stones,  into  which  wood- 
ashes  were  rubbed,  so  as  to  allow  of 
healing  only  under  unfavorable  condi- 
tions, leaving  permanent  large  and  ele- 
vated cicatrices,  conspicuous  from  being 
of  a  lighter  color  than  the  rest  of  the 
skin.  From  this  it  is  a  considerable 
step  in  decorative  art  to  the  elaborate 
and  often  beautiful  patterns,  wreaths, 
scrolls,  spirals,  zigzags,  etc.,  sometimes 
confined  to  the  face,  and  sometimes 
covering  the  whole  body  from  head  to 
foot,  seen  in  the  natives  of  many  of  the 
Polynesian  Islands.  These  are  perma- 
nently impressed  upon  the  skin,  by  the 
introduction  of  coloring  matter,  gener- 
ally some  kind  of  lamp-black,  by  means 
of  an  instrument  made  of  a  piece  of 
shell  cut  into  a  number  of  fine  points, 
or  a  bundle  of  sharp  needles.  When 
the  custom  of  the  land  demands  that 
the  surface  to  be  treated  thus  is  a  large 
one,  the  process  is  not  only  very  tedi- 
ous, but  entails  an  amount  of  suffering 
painful  to  think  of.  When  completed 
it  answers  part  at  least  of  the  purpose 
of  dress  with  us,  as  an  untattooed  skin 
exhibited  to  society  is  looked  upon 
much  as  an  unclothed  one  would  be 
in  more  civilized  communities.  The 
natural  color  of  the  skin  seems  to  have 
influenced  the  method  and  extent  of 
tattooing,  as  in  the  black  races  it  is 
limited  to  such  scars  as  those  spoken  of 
above  ;  which,  variously  arranged  in 
lines  or  dots,  become  tribal  distinctions 
among  African  negroes.  In  Europe 
tattooing  on  the  same  principle  as  that 
of  the  Polynesians,  is  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  sailors,  among  whom  it 
is  kept  up  obviously  by  imitation  or 
fashion. 

The  nose,  the  lips,  and  the  ears  have 
in  almost  all  races  offered  great  tempta- 
tions to  be  used  as  foundations  for  the 
display  of  ornament,  some  process  of 


boring,  cutting,  or  alteration  of  form 
being  necessary  to  render  them  fit  for 
the  purpose.  When  Captain  Cook,  ex- 
actly one  hundred  years  ago,  was  de- 
scribing the  naked  savages  of  the  east 
coast  of  Australia,*  he  says  :  "  Their 
principal  ornament  is  the  bone  which 
they  thrust  through  the  cartilage  which 
divides  the  nostrils  from  each  other. 


X 


Fig.  9, 


-Australian  Native,  with  bone  nose- 
omament. 


What  perversion  of  taste  could  make 
them  think  this  a  decoration,  or  what 
could  prompt  them,   before  they  had 
worn  it  or  seen  it  worn,  to  suffer  the 
pain   and  inconvenience   that    must  of 
necessity  attend  it,  is  perhaps  beyond 
the  power  of  human  sagacity  to  deter- 
mine.    As  this  bone  is  as  thick  as  a-| 
man's  finger,  and  between  five  and  six  ' 
inches  long,  it  reaches  quite  across  the 
face,  and  so  effectually  stops  up  both  \ 
the  nostrils  that  they  are  forced  to  keep   ■. 
their  mouths  wide  open  for  breath,  and    ; 
snuffle  so  when  they  attempt  to  speak  ^ 
that  they  are   scarcely  intelligible  even 
to  each  other.     Our  seamen,  with  some 
humor,    called  it  their    spritsail-yard  ; 
and  indeed  it  had  so  ludicrous  an  ap- 
pearance, that  till  we  were  used  to  it 
we  found  it  difficult   to    refrain  from 
laughter. ' ' 

Eight  years  later,  on  his  visit  to  the 
northwest   coast   of    America,    Captain 

*  ''First  Voyage,"vol.  ii.,  p.  633. 
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Cook  found  precisely  the  sama  custom 
prevailing  among  the  natives  of  Prince 
William's  Sound,  whose  mode  of  life 
was  in  most  other  respects  quite  dis- 
similar to  that  of  the  Australians,  and 
who  belong  ethnologically  to  a  totally 
different  branch  of  the  human  race. 

In  1681  Dampier*  thus  describes  a 
custom  which  he  found  existing  among 
the  natives  of  the  Corn  Islands,  off  the 
Moskuito  coast,  in  Central  America  : 
*'  They  have  a  fashion  to  cut  holes  in 
the  Lips  of  the  Boys  when  they  are 
young,  close  to  their  Chin,  which  they 
keep  open  with  little  Pegs  till  they  are 
14  or  15  years  old  ;  then  they  wear 
Beards  in  them,  made  of  Turtle  or 
Tortoise  -  shell,  in  the  form  you  see 
in  the  Margin.  (See  Fig.  3.)  The 
little  notch  at  the  upper  end  they  put 
in  through  the  Lip,  where  it  remains 
between  the  Teeth  and  the  Lip  ;  the 
under  part  hangs  down  over  their  Chin. 


Fig.  3.— Tortoise-shell  lip  ornament  of  the  Moskito 
Indians.    From  Dampier. 

This  they  commonly  wear  all  day,  and 
when  they  sleep  they  take  it  out.  They 
have  likewise  holes  bored  in  their  Ears, 
both  Men  and  Women,  when  young, 
and  by  continual  stretching  them  with 
great  Pegs,  they  grow  to  be  as  big  as  a 
mill'd  five  Shilling  Piece.  Herein  they 
wear  pieces  of  Wood,  cut  very  round 
and  smooth,  so  that  their  Ear  seems  to 
be  all  wood,  with  a  little  Skin  about 
it." 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  an  almost  ex- 
actly similar  custom  still  prevails  among 
a  tribe  of  Indians  inhabiting  the  south- 


*  "  Voyage  Round  the  World,"  ed.  1717, 
vol.  i.,  p.  32. 


em  part  of  Brazil — the  Botocudos,  so 
called  from  a  Portuguese  word  (botoque) 
meaning  a  plug  or  stopper.  Among 
these  people  the  lip-ornament  consists 
of  a  conical  piece  of  hard  and  polished 
wood,  frequently  weighs  a  quarter  of  a 
pound,  and  drags  down,  elongates,  and 
everts  the  lower  lip,  so  as  to  expose  the 
gums  and  teeth,  in  a  manner  which  to 
our  taste  is  hideous,  but  with  them  is 
considered  an  essential  adjunct  to  an  at- 
tractive and  correct  appearance. 

In  the  extreme  north  of  America,  the 
Eskimo  "  pierce  the  lower  lip  under  one 
or  both  comers  of  the  mouth,  and  insert 
in  each  aperture  a  double-headed  sleeve- 
button  or  dumb-bell  shaped  labret,  of 
bone,  ivory,  shell,  stone,  glass,  or  wood. 
The  incision  when  first  made  is  about  the 
size  of  a  quill,  but  as  the  aspirant  for 
improved  beauty  grows  older,  the  size 
of  the  orifice  is  enlarged  until  it  reaches 
the  width  of  half  to  three-quarters  of 
an  inch. ' '  *  These  operations  appear 
to  be  practised  only  on  the  men,  and 
are  supposed  to  possess  some  signifi- 
cance other  than  that  of  mere  ornament. 
The  first  piercing  of  the  lip,  which  i.« 
accompanied  by  some  solemnity  as  a 
religious  feast,  is  performed  on  ap- 
proaching manhood. 

But  the  people  who,  among  the  vari- 
ous American  tribes,  have  carried  these 
strange  customs  to  the  greatest  ex- 
cess are  the  Thlinkeets,  who  inhabit 
the  south-eastern  shores  of  Alaska,  f 
'  *  Here  it  is  the  women  who,  in  pierc- 
ing the  nose  and  ears,  and  filling  the 
apertures  with  bones,  shells,  sticks, 
pieces  of  copper,  nails,  or  attaching 
thereto  heavy  pendants,  which  drag 
down  the  organs  and  pull  the  features' 
out  of  place,  appear  to  have  taxed  theiri 
inventive  powers  to  the  utmost,  and 
with  a  success  unsurpassed  by  any  na^' 
tion  in  the  world,  to  produce  a  model 
of  hideous  beauty.  This  success  is 
achieved  in  their  wooden  lip-ornament, 
the   crowning  glory  of  the   Thlinkeet 


*  H.  H.  Bancroft,  "  Native  Races  of  th* 
Pacific  States  of  North  America,"  vol.  i., 
1875.- 

f  See  Bancroft,  op.  cit.  vol.  i.,  for  nu 
merous  citations  from  original  observers 
regarding  these  customs. 
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matron,  described  by  a  multitude  of 
eye-witnesses.  In  all  female  free-born 
Thlinkeet  children  a  slit  is  made  in  the 
under  lip,  parallel  with  the  mouth,  and 
about  half  an  inch  below  it.  A  copper 
wire,  or  a  piece  of  shell  or  wood,  is  in- 
troduced into  this,  by  which  the  wound 
is  kept  open  and  the  aperture  extended. 
By  gradually  introducing  larger  objects 
the  required  dimensions  of  the  opening 
are  produced.  On  attaining  the  age  of 
maturity,  a  block  of  wood  is  inserted, 
usually  oval  or  elliptical  in  shape,  con- 
cave on  the  sides,  and  grooved  like  the 
wheel  of  a  pulley  on  the  edge  in  order 
to  keep  it  in  place.     The  dimensions  of 


In  this  method  of  adornment  the 
North  Americans  are,  however,  rivalled, 
if  not  eclipsed,  by  the  negroes  of  the 
heart  of  Africa. 

''  The  Bongo  women"  (says  Schwein- 
f  urth  *)  "  delight  in  distinguishing  them- 
selves by  an  adornment  which  to  our 
notion  is  nothing  less  than  a  hideous 
mutilation.  As  soon  as  a  woman  is 
married,  the  operation  commences  of 
extending  her  lower  lip.  This,  at  first 
only  slightly  bored,  is  widened  by  in- 
serting into  the  orifice  plugs  of  wood, 
gradually  increasing  in  size,  until  at 
length  the  entire  feature  is  enlarged  to 
five  or  six  times  its  original  proportions. 


Fio.  4.— Botocudo  Indian. 
Prom  Bigg-Wither' 8  "  Pioneering  in  South  Brazil  (1878). 


the  block  are  from  two  to  six  inches  in 
length,  from  one  to  four  inches  in 
width,  and  about  half  an  inch  thick 
round  the  edge,  and  it  is  highly  pol- 
ished. Old  age  has  little  terror  in  the 
eyes  of  a  Thlinkeet  belle  ;  for  larger 
lip-blocks  are  introduced  as  years  ad- 
vance, and  each  enlargement  adds  to 
the  lady's  social  status,  if  not  to  her 
facial  charms.  When  the  block  is  with- 
drawn, the  lip  drops  down  upon  the 
chin  like  a  piece  of  leather,  displaying 
the  teeth,  and  presenting  altogether  a 
ghastly  spectacle.  The  privilege  of 
wearing  this  ornament  is  not  extended 
to  fema?^ slaves." 


The  plugs  are  cylindrical  in  form,  not 
less  than  an  inch  thick,  and  are  exactly 
like  the  pegs  of  bone  or  wood  worn  by 
the  women  of  Musgoo.  By  this  means 
the  lower  lip  is  extended  horizontally 
till  it  projects  far  beyond  the  upper, 
which  is  also  bored  and  fitted  with  a 
copper  plate  or  nail,  and  now  and  then 
by  a  little  ring,  and  sometimes  by  a  bit 
of  straw,  about  as  thick  as  a  lucifer- 
match.  Nor  do  they  leave  the  nose  in- 
tact ;  similar  bits  of  straw  are  inserted 
into  the  edges  of  the  nostrils,  and  I  have 
seen  as  many  as  three  of  these  on  each 


*  "  Heart  of  Africa,"  vol.  i.,  p.  297. 
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side.  A  very  favorite  ornament  for  the 
cartilage  between  the  nostrils  is  a  cop- 
per ring,  just  like  those  that  are  placed 
in  the  noses  of  buffaloes  and  other 
beasts  of  burden  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  them  more  tractable.  The 
greatest  coquettes  among  the  ladies  wear 
a  clasp,  or  cramp,  at  the  corners  of  the 
mouth,  as  though  they  wanted  to  con- 
tract  the  orifice,  and  literally  to  put  a 
curb  upon  its  capabilities.  These  sub- 
sidiary ornaments  are  not,  however, 
found  at  all  universally  among  the 
women,  and  it  is  rare  to  see  them  all  at 
once  upon  a  single  individual  ;  the  plug 
in  the  lower  lip  of  the  married  women 
is  alone  a  sine  qua  non,  serving,  as  it 
does,  for  an  artificial  distinction  of 
race." 

,  The  slightest  fold  or  projection  of 
the  skin  furnishes  an  excuse  for  boring 
a  hole,  and  inserting  a  plug  or  a  ring. 
There  are  women  in  the  country  whose 
bodies  are  pierced  in  some  way  or  other 
in  little  short  of  a  hundred  different 
places,  and  the  men  are  often  not  far 
behind  in  the  profusion  with  which  this 
kind  of  adornment  is  carried  out. 

"  The  whole  group  of  the  Mittoo 
exhibits  peculiarities  by  which  it  may 
be  distinguished  from  its  neighbors. 
The  external  adornment  of  the  body, 
the  costume,  the  ornaments,  the  mutila- 
tions which  individuals  undergo  —  in 
short,  the  general  fashions — have  all  a 
distinctive  character  of  their  own.  The 
most  remarkable  is  the  revolting,  be- 
cause unnatural,  manner  in  which  the 
women  pierce  and  distort  their  lips  ; 
they  seem  to  vie  with  each  other  in 
their  mutilations  ;  and  their  vanity  in 
this  respect,  I  believe,  surpasses  any- 
thing that  may  be  found  throughout 
Africa.  Not  satisfied  with  piercing 
the  lower  lip,  they  drag  out  the  upper 
lip  as  well  for  the  sake  of  symmetry.* 
.  .  .  Circular  plates,  nearl}-^  as  large  as 
a  crown  piece,  made  variously  of  quartz, 
of  ivory,  or  of  horn,  are  inserted  into 
the  lips  that  have  been  stretched  by  the 
growth   of   years,  and  then  often  bent 

*  The  mutilation  of  both  lips  was  also 
observed  by  Eohlfs  among  the  women  of 
Kadje,  in  Segseg,  between  Lake  Tsad  and 
the  Benwe. 


in  a  position  that  is  all  but  horizontal  ; 
and  when  the  women  want  to  drink  they 
have  to  elevate  the  upper  lip  with  their 
fingers,  and  to  pour  the  draught  into 
their  mouth. 


Fig.  5.— Loobah  Woman. 
From  Schweinfurth's  "  Heart  of  Africa." 

"  Similar  in  shape  is  the  decoration 
which  is  worn  by  the  women  of  Ma- 
ganya  ;  but  though  it  is  round,  it  is  a 
ring  and  not  a  flat  plate  ;  it  is  called 
*  pelele,'  and  has  no  object  but  to  ex- 
pand the  upper  lip.  Some  of  the  Mit- 
too women,  especially  the  Loobah,  not 
content  with  the  circle  or  the  ring,  force 
a  cone  of  polished  quartz  through  the 
lips  as  though  they  had  borrowed  the 
idea  from  the  rhinoceros.  This  fashion 
of  using  quartz  belemnites  of  more  than 
two  inches  long,  is  in  some  instances 
adopted  by  the  men. ' ' 

The  traveller  who  has  been  the  eye- 
witness of  such  customs  may  well  add, 
"  Even  among  these  uncultured  chil- 
dren of  nature,  human  pride  crops  up 
among  the  fetters  of  fashion,  which,  in- 
deed, are  fetters  in  the  worst  sense  of 
the  word  ;  for  fashion  in  the  distant 
wilds  of  Africa  tortures  and  harasses 
poor  humanity  as  much  as  in  the  great 
prison  of  civilization. " 

It  seems,  indeed,  a  strange  phenome- 
non that  in  such  different  races,  so  far 
removed  in  locality,  customs  so  singular 
— to  our  ideas  so  revolting  and  un- 
natural, and  certainly  so  painful  and  in- 
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convenient — should  either  have  been 
perpetuated  for  an  enormous  lapse  of 
time,  if  the  supposition  of  a  common 
origin  be  entertained,  or  else  have  de- 
veloped themselves  independently. 

These  are,  however,  only  extreme  or 
exaggerated  cases  of  the  almost  uni- 
versal custom  of  making  a  permanent 
aperture  through  the  lobe  of  the  ear  for 
the  purpose  of  inserting  some  adventi- 
tious object  by  way  of  adornment,  or 
even  for  utility,  as  in  the  man  of  the 
Island  of  Mangea,  figured  in  Cook's 
voyages,  who  carries  a  large  knife 
through  a  hole  in  the  lobe  of  the  right 
ear.  The  New  Zealanders  of  both 
sexes,  when  first  visited  by  Europeans, 


with  a  man  on  one  of  the  islands  near 
New  Guinea,  the  holes  in  whose  ears 
had  been  extended  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  lobes  had  been  converted  into 
great  pendent  rings  of  skin,  through 
which  he  could  easily  pass  his  arms  ! 

Among  ourselves  the  custom  of  wear- 
ing ear-rings  still  survives,  even  in  the 
highest  grades  of  society,  although  it 
has  been  almost  entirely  abandoned  by 
one-half  of  the  community,  and  in  the 
other  the  perforation  is  reduced  to  the 
smallest  size  compatible  with  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  the  ornament  suspend- 
ed from  it.  Nose-rings  are  not  now  the 
fashion  in  Europe,  but  the  extent  to 
which  they  are  admired  in  the  East  may 


Fig.  6.— Upper  front  teeth  altered  according  to  fashion. 
1,  2,  3,  African  ;  4,  5,  6,  Malay. 


all  had  holes  bored  through  their  ears, 
and  enlarged  by  stretching,  and  which 
in  their  domestic  economy  answered  the 
purpose  of  our  pockets.  Feathers, 
bones,  sticks,  talc  chisels  and  bodkins, 
the  nails  and  teeth  of  their  deceased  re- 
lations, the  teeth  of  dogs,  and  in  fact 
anything  which  they  could  get  that  they 
thought  curious  or  valuable,  were  thrust 
through  or  suspended  to  them.  The 
iron  nails  given  them  by  the  English 
sailors  were  at  once  conveyed  to  these 
miscellaneous  receptacles.*  The  Zulus 
lately  exhibited  in  London  carried  their 
cigars  in  the  same  manner.  Mr.  Wil- 
fred Powell  infortns  me  that  he  met 


*  Cook's  "  First  Voyage,"  vol.  iii,,  p.  456. 


be  judged  of  by  the  frequency  with 
which  they  are  worn  by  the  ayahs  or 
female  servants  who  so  often  accompany 
English  families  returning  from  India. 

The  teeth,  although  allowed  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  world  to  retain  their 
natural  beauty  and  usefulness  of  form, 
still  offer  a  field  for  artificial  alterations 
according  to  fashion,  which  has  been 
made  use  of  principally  in  two  distinct 
regions  of  the  world  and  by  two  dis~ 
tinct  races.  It  is,  of  course,  only  the 
front  teeth,  and  mainly  the  upper  in- 
cisors, that  are  available  for  this  pur- 
pose. Among  various  tribes  of  negroes 
of  Equatorial  Africa  different  fashions 
of  modifying  the  natural  form  of  these 
teeth  prevail,  specimens  of  which  may 
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be  found  in  any  large  collection  of 
crania  of  these  people.  One  of  the 
simplest  consists  of  chipping  and  filing 
away  a  large  triangular  piece  from  the 
lower  and  inner  edge  of  each  of  the 
central  incisors,  so  that  a  gap  is  pro- 
duced in  the  middle  of  the  row  in  front 
(Fig.  6,  1).  Another  fashion  is  to 
shape  all  the  incisors  into  sharp  points, 
by  chipping  off  the  corners,  giving  a 
very  formidable  crocodilian  appearance 
to  the  jaws  (2)  ;  and  another  is  to  file 
out  either  a  single  or  a  double  notch  in 
the  cutting  edge  of  each  tooth,  pro- 
ducing a  serrated  border  to  the  whole 
series  (3). 

The  Malays,  however,  excel  the 
Africans  both  in  the  universality  and  in 
the  fantastic  variety  of  their  supposed 
improvements  upon  nature.  While  the 
natural  whiteness  of  the  surface  of  these 
organs  is  always  admired  by  us,  and  by 
most  people,  the  Malays  take  the  great- 
est pains  to  stain  their  teeth  black, 
which  they  consider  greatly  adds  to 
their  beauty.  White  teeth  are  looked 
upon  with  perfect  disgust  by  the  Da- 
yaks  of  the  neighborhood  of  Sarawak. 
In  addition  to  staining  the  teeth,  filing 
the  surface  in  some  way  or  other  is 
almost  always  resorted  to.  The  nearly 
universal  custom  in  Java  is  to  remove 
the  enamel  from  the  front  surface  of 
the  incisors,  and  often  the  canine  teeth, 
hollowing  out  the  surface,  sometimes 
so  deeply  as  to  penetrate  the  pulp 
cavity  (Fig.  6,  4).  The  cutting  edges 
are  also  worn  down  to  a  level  line  with 
pumice-stone.  Another  and  less  com- 
mon, though  more  elaborate  fashion,  is 
to  point  the  teeth,  and  file  out  notches 
from  the  anterior  surface  of  each  side 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  crown,  so  as  to 
leave  a  lozenge- shaped  piece  of  enamel 
untouched  ;  as  this  receives  the  black 
stain  less  strongly  than  the  parts  from 
which  the  surface  is  removed,  an  orna- 
mental pattern  is  produced  (5).  In 
Borneo  a  still  more  elaborate  process  is 
adopted,  the  front  s'.irface  of  each  of 
the  teeth  is  drilled  near  its  centre  with 
a  small  round  hole,  and  into  this  a  plug 
of  brass  with  a  round  or  star-shaped 
knob  is  fixed  (6).  This  is  always  kept 
bright  and  polished  by  the  action  of  the 


hp  over  it,  and  is  supposed  to  give  i^ 
highly  attractive  appearance  when  th* 
teeth  are  displayed.  A  skull  with  the 
teeth  treated  in  this  way  may  be  seen  in 
the  Barnard  Davis  Collection,  now  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons. 

The  Javan  practice  appears  also  to 
prevail  in  fashionable  circles  in  the 
neighboring  parts  of  the  mainland  of 
Asia.  The  Siamese  envoy  who  visited 
this  country  in  1880  had  his  upper  in- 
cisor teeth  treated  like  No.  4,  Fig.  6, 
and  one  of  his  suite  had  them  pointed. 

Perhaps  the  strange  custom,  so  fre- 
quently adopted  by  the  natives  of  Aus- 
tralia, and  of  many  islands  of  the  Pa- 
cific, of  knocking  out  one  or  more  of 
the  front  teeth,  might  be  mentioned 
here,  but  it  is  usually  associated  with 
some  other  idea  than  ornament  or  even 
mere  fashion.  In  the  first-named  coun- 
try it  constitutes  part  of  the  rites  by 
which  the  youth  are  initiated  into  man- 
hood, and  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  it  is 
performed  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  to 
the  spirits  of  the  dead. 

The  projection  forward  of  the  front 
upper  teeth,  which  we  think  unbecom- 
ing, is  admired  by  some  races,  and 
among  the  negro  women  of  Senegal  it 
is  increased  by  artificial  means  em- 
ployed in  childhood.* 

All  these  modifications  of  form  of 
comparatively  external  and  flexible  parts 
are,  however,  trivial  in  their  effects 
upon  tlie  body  to  those  to  be  spoken  of 
next,  which  induce  permanent  structural 
alterations  both  upon  the  bony  frame- 
work and  upon  the  important  organs 
within. 

Whatever  might  be  the  case  with  re- 
gard to  the  hair,  the  ears,  the  nose,  and 
lips,  or  even  the  teeth,  it  might  have 
been  thought  that  the  actual  shape  of 
the  head,  as  determined  by  the  solid 
skull,  would  not  have  been  considered 
a  subject  to  be  modified  according  to 
the  fashion  of  the  time  and  place. 
Such,  however,  is  far  from  being  the 
case.  The  custom  of  artificially  chang- 
infj  the  form  of  the  head  is  one  of  the 


*  Hamy,  "Revue  d'Anthropologie,"  Jan« 
1879,  p.  2'2. 
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most  ancient  and  widespread  with  whicli 
we  are  acquainted.  It  is  far  from 
being  confined,  as  many  suppose,  to  an 
obscure  tribe  of  Indians  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  America,  but  is  found 
under  various  modifications  at  widely 
different  parts  of  the  earth's  surface, 
and  among  people  who  can  have  had  no 
intercourse  with  one  another.  It  ap- 
pears, in  fact,  to  have  originated  inde- 
pendently in  many  quarters,  from  some 
natural  impulse  common  to  the  human 
race.  When  it  once  became  an  estab- 
lished custom  in  any  tribe,  it  was 
almost  inevitable  that  it  should  con- 
tinue, until  put  an  end  to  by  the  de- 
struction either  of  the  tribe  itself,  or  of 
its  peculiar  institutions,  through  the  in- 
tervention of  some  superior  force  ;  for 
a  standard  of  excellence  in  form,  which 
could  not  be  changed  in  those  who  pos- 
sessed it,  was  naturally  followed  by  all 
who  did  not  wish  their  children  to  run 
the  risk  of  the  social  degradation  which 
would  follow  the  neglect  of  such  a  cus- 
tom. "  Failure  properly  to  mould  the 
cranium  of  her  offspring  gives  to  the 
Chinook  *  matron  the  reputation  of  a 
lazy  and  undutiful  mother,  and  subjects 
the  neglected  children  to  the  ridicule  of 
their  young  companions,  so  despotic  is 
fashion."!  ^  traveller,  who  men- 
tions that  he  occasionally  saw  Chinooks 
with  heads  of  the  ordinary  shape,  sick- 
ness or  some  other  cause  having  pre- 
vented the  usual  distortion  in  infancy, 
adds  that  such  individuals  could  never 
attain  to  any  influence  or  rise  to  any 
dignity  in  their  tribe,  and  were  not  un- 
frequently  sold  as  slaves.  J; 

It  is  related  in  the  narrative  of  Com- 
modore Wilkes'  United  States  Explor- 
ing Expedition, §  that  "at  Niculuita 
Mr.  Drayton  obtained  the  drawing  of  a 
child's  head,  of  the  Wallawalla  tribe 
(Fig.  V),  that  had  just  been  released 
from  its  bandages,  in  order  to  secure  its 
flattened   shape.       Both    the    parents 


*  A  tribe  of  Indians  inhabiting  the 
neighborhood  of .  the  Columbia  Eiver, 
North  America. 

t  Bancroft,  op.  cit.  vol.  i.,  p.  238. 

j  T.  K.  Townsend,  "  Journey  to  the 
Coltiiabia  River,"  p.  175. 

§  Vol.  iv.,  p.  388. 


showed  great  delight  at  the  success  they 
had  met  with  in  effecting  this  distor- 
tion." 

Endeavors  have  been  made  to  trace 
the  origin  of  this  and  many  analogous 
customs  to  a  desire  to  intensify  or  ex- 
aggerate any  prevailing  natural  pecu- 
liarity of  conformation.  Thus  races  in 
which  the  forehead  is  naturally  low  are 
supposed  to  have  admired,  and  then  to 
have  artificially  imitated,  those  indi- 
viduals in  which  the  peculiarity  was 
most  pronounced.  But  this  assumption 
does  not  rest  upon  any  strong  basis  of 


Fio.  7.— Flat-headed  Indian  Child. 

fact.  The  motives  assigned  by  the  na- 
tive Peruvians  for  their  interference 
with  the  natural  form  of  their  children's 
heads,  as  reported  by  the  early  Spanish 
historians,  were  very  various.  Some 
said  that  it  contributed  to  health,  and 
enabled  them  to  bear  greater  burdens  ; 
others  that  it  increased  the  ferocity  of 
the  countenance  in  war.*  These  were 
all  probably  excuses  for  a  blind  adhe- 
rence to  custom  or  the  imperious  de- 
mands of  fashion. 

Many  of  the  less  severe  alterations  of 
the  form  to  which  the  head  is  subject- 
ed are  undesigned,  resulting  only  from 
the  mode  in  which  the  child  is  carried 
or  dressed  during  infancy.  Thus 
habitually  carrying  the  child  on  one 
arm  appears  to  produce  an  obliquity  in 
the  form  of  the  skull  which  is  retained 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree  all  through 
hfe.  The  practice  followed  by  nomadic 
people  of  carrying  their  infants  fastened 


*  Morton's  "  Crania  Americana,"  p,  116. 
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to  stiff  pillows  or  boards,  commonly 
causes  a  flattening  of  the  occiput  ;  and 
the  custom  of  dressing  the  child's  head 
with  tightly  fitting  bandages,  still  com- 
mon in  many  parts  of  the  Continent, 
and  even  used  in  England  within  the 
memory  of  living  people,  produces  an 
elongated  and  laterally  constricted 
form.*  In  France  this  is  well  known, 
and  so  common  is  it  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Toulouse,  that  a  special  form 
of  head  produced  in  this  manner  is 
known  as  the  "  deformation  Toulou- 
saine. ' ' 

Of  the  ancient  notices  of  the  custom 
of  purposely  altering  the  form  of  the 
head,  the  most  explicit  is  that  of  Hip- 
pocrates, who  in  his  treatise  "  De  Aeris, 
Aquis  et  Locis, "  written  about  400 
B.C.,  says,f  speaking  of  the  people 
near  the  boundary  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
near  the  Palus  Mceotis  (Sea  of  Azoff)  : 
"  I  will  pass  over  the  smaller  differ- 
ences among  the  nations,  but  will  now 
treat  of  such  as  are  great  either  from 
nature  or  custom  ;  and  first,  concerning 
the  Macrocephali.  There  is  no  other 
race  of  men  which  have  heads  in  the 
least  resembling  theirs.  At  first,  usage 
was  the  principal  cause  of  the  length  of 
their  head,  but  now  nature  co-operates 
with  usage.  They  think  those  the 
most  noble  who  have  the  longest  heads. 
It  is  thus  with  regard  to  the  usage  :  im- 
mediately after  the  child  is  born,  and 
while  its  head  is  still  tender,  they  fash- 
ion it  with  their  hands,  and  constrain  it 
to  assume  a  lengthened  shape  by  apply- 
ing bandages  and  other  suitable  contriv- 
ances, whereby  the  spherical  form  of 
the  head  is  destroyed,  and  it  is  made 
to  increase  in  length.  Thus,  at  first, 
usage  operated,  so  that  this  constitution 
was  the  result  of  force  ;  but  in  the 
course  of  time  it  was  formed  naturally, 
so  that  usage  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it." 


*  A  gentleman  of  advanced  age  lately 
showed  me  a  circular  depression  round  the 
upper  part  of  his  head,  which  he  believed 
had  been  produced  in  this  manner,  as  the 
custom  was  still  prevailing  at  the  time  of 
his  birth  in  the  district  of  Norfolk,  of 
which  he  was  a  native. 

f  Sydenham  Society's  edition,  by  Dr. 
Adams,  vol.  i.,  p.  270. 


Here,  Hippocrates  appears  to  have 
satisfied  himself  upon  a  point  which  is 
still  discussed  with  great  interest,  and 
still  not  cleared  up — the  possibility  of 
transmission  by  inheritance  of  artifi- 
cially produced  deformity.  Some  facts 
seem  to  show  that  such  an  occurrence 
may  take  place  occasionally,  but  there 
is  an  immense  body  of  evidence  against 
its  being  habitual. 

Herodotus  also  alludes  to  the  same 
custom,  as  do,  at  later  dates,  Strabo, 
Pliny,  Pomponius  Mela  and  others, 
though  assigning  different  localities  to 
the  nations  or  tribes  to  which  they  re- 
fer, and  also  indicating  variations  of 
form  in  their  pecuhar  cranial  character- 
istics. 

Recent  archaeological  discoveries  fully 
bear  out  these  statements.  Heads  de- 
formed in  various  fashions,  but  chiefly 
of  the  constricted,  elongated  shape, 
have  been  found  in  great  numbers  in 
ancient  tombs,  in  the  very  region  indi- 
cated by  Herodotus.  They  have  been 
found  near  Tiflis,  where  as  many  as  150 
were  discovered  at  one  time,  and  at 
other  places  in  the  Caucasus,  generally 
in  rock  tombs  ;  also  in  the  Crimea,  and 
at  different  localities  along  the  course 
of  the  Danube  ;  in  Hungary,  Silesia, 
in  the  South  of  Germany,  Switzerland, 
and  even  in  France  and  Belgium.  The 
people  who  have  left  such  undoubted 
evidence  of  the  practice  of  deforming 
their  heads  have  been  supposed  by  vari- 
ous authors  to  have  been  Avars,  Huns, 
Tartars,  or  other  Mongolian  invaders  of 
Europe  ;  but  later  French  authors  who 
have  discussed  this  subject  are  inclined 
to  assign  them  to  an  Aryan  race,  who, 
under  the  name  of  Cimmerians,  spread 
westward  over  the  part  of  Europe  in 
which  their  remains  are  now  found,  in 
the  seventh  or  eighth  century  before 
our  era.  Whether  the  French  habit, 
scarcely  yet  extinct,  of  tightly  bandag- 
ing the  heads  of  infants,  is  derived  from 
these  people,  or  is  of  independent  ori- 
gin, it  is  impossible  to  say. 

There  is  no  unequivocal  proof  that 
the  custom  of  designedly  altering  the 
form  of  the  head  ever  existed  in  this 
country,  but  the  singular  shape  of  a 
skull  found  in  1853  in  a  Saxon  grave  at 
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West  Harnliam,  in  Wilts,  fic^ured  and 
described  in  Davis's  and  Thiirnam's 
"  Crania  Britannica,"  and  now  in  the 
Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  is 
apparently  due  to  such  a  cause. 

In  Africa  and  Australia  no  analogous 
customs  have  been  shown  to  exist,  but 
in  many  parts  of  Asia  and  Polynesia, 
deformations,  though  usually  only  con- 


to  have  succeeded  to  a  remarkable  ex- 
tent in  getting  their  skulls  elongated 
into  a  conical  form,  if  the  figure  in 
Picart's  "  Histoire  des  Religions,"  vol. 
iv.,  plate  131,  is  to  be  trusted. 

America  is,  however,  or  rather  has 
been,  the  headquarters  of  all  these  fan- 
tastic practices,  and  especially  along  the 
western  coast,  and   mainly  in  two  re- 


Fio.  8.— Skulls  artificially  deformed  according  to  Bimilar  fashions.  A,  from  an  ancient  tomb  at  Tiflisj 
B,  from  Titicaca,  Peru  ;  C,  from  the  island  of  MallicoUo,  New  Hebrides.  (From  specimens  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.) 


fined  to  flattening  of  the  occiput,  are 
common.  Though  often  undesigned, 
they  are  done  purposely,  I  am  informed 
by  Mr.  H.  B.  Low,  by  the  Dayaks,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Sarawak.  Some- 
times, in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  the 
head  of  the  new-born  infant  is  merely 
pressed  by  the  hands  into  the  desired 
form,  in  which  case  it  generally  soon  re- 
covers that  which  nature  intended  for  it. 
In  one  island  alone,  MallicoUo,  in  the 
New  Hebrides,  the  practice  of  perma- 
nently depressing  the  forehead  is  almost 
universal,  and  skulls  are  even  found  con- 
stricted and  elongated  exactly  after  the 
manner  of  the  Aymaras  of  ancient  Peru. 
The  extraordinary  flatness  of  the  fore- 
head, by  which  the  inhabitants  of  this 
island  differ  from  those  of  all  around, 
was  noticed  by  Captain  Cook  and  the 
two  Forsters,  who  accompanied  him  as 
naturalists,  but  they  were  not  able  to 
ascertain  whether  it  was  a  natural  con- 
formation or  due  to  art.  It  is  only 
within  the  last  few  years  that  crania 
have  been  sent  to  England  which 
abundantly  confirm  the  old  description 
of  the  great  navigator,  and  also  prove 
the  artificial  character  of  the  deformity. 
Though  the  Chinese  usually  allow  the 
head  to  assume  its  natural  form,  con- 
fining their  attentions  to  the  feet,  a  cer- 
tain class  of  mendicant  devotees  appear 


gions,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
River  in  the  north,  and  in  Peru  in  the 
south.  The  practice  also  existed  among 
the  Indians  of  the  southern  parts  of 
what  are  now  the  United  States,  and 
among  the  Caribs  of  the  West  India 
Islands.  In  ancient  Peru,  before  the 
time  of   the  Spanish  conquest,  it  was 


Pig.  9.— Deformed  Skull  of  an  Infant  who  had 
died  durin<?  the  process  of  I2attening.  From  the 
Columbia  River,    (Mus.  Roy.  Coll.  Surgeons.) 

almost  universal.  In  an  edict  of  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  of  Lima,  is- 
sued in  1585,  three  distinct  forms  of 
deformation  are  mentioned.  Notwith- 
standing the  severe  penalties  '.mposed 
by  this  edict  upon  parents  persisting  in 
the  practice,  the  custom  was  o  diflficult 
to   eradicate   that    anothr    i/r/ mction 
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against  it  was  published  by  the  govern- 
ment as  late  as  1752. 

In  the  West  Indies,  and  the  greater 
part  of  North  America,  the  custom  has 
become  extinct  with  the   people   who 


Fio.  10.— Artificially  flattened  Skull  of  ancient  Peru- 
vian.    (Mus.  Roy.  Coll.  Surgeons.) 

used  it ;  but  the  Chinook  Indians,  of 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Columbia 
River,  and  the  natives  of  Vancouver 
Island,  continue  it  to  the  present  day  ; 
and  this  is  the  last  stronghold  of  this 


studied  and  described  by  numerous 
travellers.  The  process  commences 
immediately  after  the  birth  of  the 
child,  and  is  continued  for  a  period  of 
from  eight  to  twelve  months,  by  which 
time  the  head  has  permanently  assumed 
the  required  form,  although  during 
subsequent  growth  it  may  partly  regain 
its  proper  shape.  "  It  might  be  sup- 
posed,'* observes  Mr.  Kane,  who  had 
large  opportunities  of  watching  the 
process,  "  that  the  operation  would  be 
attended  with  great  suffering  ;  but  I 
never  heard  the  infants  crying  or  moan- 
ing, although  I  have  seen  their  eyes 
seemingly  starting  out  of  the  sockets 
from  the  great  pressure  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  when  the  thongs  were  loosened 
and  the  pads  removed,  I  have  noticed 
them  cry  until  they  were  replaced. 
From  the  apparent  dulness  of  the  chil- 
dren while  under  tbe  pressure,  I  should 
imagine  that  a  state  of  torpor  or  insen- 
sibility is  induced,  and  that  the  return 
to  consciousness  occasioned  by  its  re- 
moval must  be  naturally  followed  by  a 
sense  of  pain." 

Nearly,  if  not  all,  the  different  fash- 
ions in  cranial  deformity,  observed  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  are  found 


Pi«.  11.— POBterior  view  of  Cranium,  deformed  according  to  the  fashion  of  flattening,  with  cor  pensatory 
lateral  widening.    (Mus.  Roy.  Coll.  Surgeons.) 

associated  within  a  very  small  compass 
in  British  Columbia  and  Washington 
Territory,  each  small  tribe  having  often 
a  particular  method  of  its  own.  Many 
attempts   have   been  made  to  classify 


strange  fashion,  though  under  the  influ- 
ence of  European  example  and  discour- 
agement it  is  rapidly  dying  out.  Here 
the  various  methods  of  deforming  the 
head,    and    their     effects,    have    been 
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these  various  deformities  ;  but  as  they 
mostly  pass  insensibly  into  one  another, 
and  vary  according  as  the  intention  has 
been  carried  out  with  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  perseverance  and  skill,  it  is 
not  easy  to  do  so.  Besides  the  simpl 
occipital  and  the  simple  frontal  com- 
pressions, all  the  others  may  be  grouped 
into  two  principal  divisions.  First 
(Figs.  9,  10,  and  11),  that  in  which  the 
skull  is  flattened  between  boards  or 
pads  made  (among  the  Indians  of  the 
Columbia  River)  of  deer-skin  stuffed 
with  frayed  cedar  bark  or  moss,  applied 
to  the  forehead  and  back  of  the  head  ; 
and  as  there  is  no  lateral  pressure,  it 
bulges  out  sideways,  as  seen  in  Fig.  11, 
to  compensate  for  the  shortening  in  the 


Fig.  12.— Posterior  view  of  Cranium  defonned 
according  to  the  fashion  of  circular  constriction  and 
elongation.    (Mus.  Roy.  Coll.  Surgeons.) 

opposite  direction.  This  form  is  very 
often  unsymmetrical,  as  the  flattening 
boards,  applied  to  a  nearly  spherical 
surface,  naturally  incline  a  little  to  one 
side  or  the  other  ;  and  when  this  once 
commences,  unless  great  care  is  used, 
it  must  increase  until  the  very  curious 
oblique  flattening  so  common  in  these 
skulls  is  produced.  This  is  the  ordi- 
nary form  of  deformity  among  the  Chi- 
nook Indians  of  the  Columbia  River, 
commonly  called  "  Flatheads."  It  is 
also  most  frequent  among  the  Quichuas 
of  Peru. 

The  methods  by  which  this  particu- 
lar kind  of  deformity  was  produced 
varied   in    detail    in    different   tribes. 


One  of  the  most  effective  is  thus  de> 
scribed  by  Mr.  Townsend  :  "  The 
Wallamet  Indians  place  the  infant,  soon 
after  birth,  upon  a  board,  to  the  edges 
of  which  are  attached  little  loops  of 
hempen  cord  or  leather  ;  and  other 
similar  cords  are  passed  across  and 
back,  in  a  zigzag  manner,  through  these 
loops,  inclosing  the  child  and  binding 
it  firmly  down.  To  the  upper  edge  of 
this  board,  in  which  is  a  depression  to 
receive  the  back  part  of  the  head, 
another  smaller  one  is  attached  by 
hinges  of  leather,  and  made  to  lie 
obliquely  upon  the  forehead,  the  force 
of  the  pressure  being  regulated  by  sev- 
eral strings  attached  to  its  edge,  which 
are  passed  through  holes  in  the  board 
upon  which  the  infant  is  lying,  and  se- 
cured there." 

The  second  form  of  deformity  (Figs. 
8,  12,  and  13)  is  produced  by  con- 
stricting bandages  of  deer's  hide,  or 
other  similar  material,  encircling  the 
head  behind  the  ears,  usually  passing 
below  the  occiput  behind,  and  across 
the  forehead,  and  again  across  the  ver- 
tex, behind  the  coronal  suture,  pro- 
ducing a  circular  depression.  The  re- 
sult is  an  elongation  of  the  head,  but 
with  no  lateral  bulging  and  with  no 
deviation  from  bilateral  symmetry. 
This  was  the  form  adopted,  with  trifling 
modifications,  by  the  Macrocephali  of 
Herodotus,  by  the  Aymara  Indians  of 
Peru,  and  by  certain  tribes,  as  the 
Koskeemos,  of  Vancouver  Island.  The 
'"''deformation  Toulousaine^ ''  is  a  varia- 
tion of  the  same  form.  Another  modi- 
fication is  thus  described  in  Wilson's 
"  Prehistoric  Man  :"  "  The  Newatees, 
a  warlike  tribe  on  the  north  end  of 
Vancouver's  Island,  give  a  conical 
shape  to  the  head  by  means  of  a  thong 
of  deer's  skin,  padded  with  the  inner 
bark  of  the  cedar-tree  frayed  until  it 
assumes  the  consistency  of  very  soft 
tow.  This  forms  a  cord  about  the 
thickness  of  a  man's  thumb,  which  is 
wound  round  the  infant's  head,  com- 
pressing it  gradually  into  a  uniformly 
tapering  cone.  The  effect  of  this  sin- 
gular form  of  head  is  still  further  in- 
creased by  the  fashion  of  gathering  the 
hair  into  a  knot  on   the   crown   of  the 
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head."  A  "  sugar-loaf"  form  of  skull 
has  also  been  found  in  an  ancient  grave 
in  France,  at  Voitcur  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Jura. 

The  brain,  of  course,  has  to  accom- 
modate itself  to  the  altered  shape  of  the 
osseous  case  which  contains  it  ;  and 
the  question  naturally  arises,  whether 
the  important  functions  belonging  to  this 
organ  are  in  any  way  impaired  or 
affected  by  its  change  of  form.  All 
observations  upon  the  living  Indians 
who  have  been  subjected  to  it  concur  in 
showing  that  if  any  modification  in 
mental  power  is  produced,  it  must  be 
of  a  very  inconsiderable  kind,  as  no 
marked   difference   has   been   detected 


Of  the  Newatees,  mentioned  above, 
Wilson  says,  "  The  process  seems 
neither  to  affect  the  intellect  nor  the 
courage  of  the  people,  who  are  remarka- 
ble for  cunning,  as  well  as  fierce  daring, 
and  are  the  terror  of  surrounding 
tribes." 

Of  the  Mallicollese  it  is  expressly 
stated  by  George  Forster  that  "  they 
are  the  most  intelligent  people  we  have 
ever  met  with  in  the  South  Seas  ;  they 
understood  our  signs  and  gestures  as  if 
they  had  been  long  acquainted  with 
them,  and  in  a  few  minutes  taught  us  a 
great  number  of  words.  .  .  .  Thus 
what  they  wanted  in  personal  attraction 
they  made  up  in  acuteness  of  under- 


Fio  13.— Cranium  of  Koskeemo  Indian,  Vancouver  Island,  defonned  by  circular  constriction 
and  elongation.    (Mus.  Roy.  Coll.  Surgeons.) 


between  them  and  the  people  of  neigh- 
boring tribes  which  have  not  adopted 
the  fashion.  Men  whose  heads  have 
been  deformed  to  an  extraordinary  ex- 
tent, as  Concomly,  a  Chinook  chief, 
whose  skull  is  preserved  in  the  museum 
at  Haslar  Hospital,  have  often  risen  by 
their  own  abilities  to  considerable  local 
eminence  ;  and  the  fact  that  the  rela- 
tive social  position  of  the  chiefs,  in 
whose  families  the  heads  are  always 
deformed,  and  the  slaves  on  whom  it  is 
never  permuted,  is  constantly  main- 
tained, proves  that  the  former  evince 
no  decided  inferiority  in  intelligence  or 
energy. 


standing."  Cook  gives  some  remark- 
able instances  of  the  honesty  of  the 
"  ape-like  nation,"  as  he  calls  them. 

Although  the  American  Indians — liv- 
ing a  healthy  life  in  their  native  wilds, 
and  under  physical  conditions  which 
cause  all  bodily  lesions  to  occasion  far 
less  constitutional  or  local  disturbance 
than  is  the  case  with  people  living 
under  the  artificial  conditions  and  the 
accumulated  predisposition  to  disease 
which  civilization  entails — thus  appear 
to  suffer  little,  if  at  all,  from  this  un- 
natural treatment,  it  seems  to  be  other- 
wise with  the  French,  on  whom  its 
effects  have  been  watched  by  medical 
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observers  more  closely  tlian  it  can  have 
been  on  the  savages  in  America.  ' '  Dr. 
Foville  proves,  by  positive  and  numer- 
ous facts,  that  the  most  constant  and 
the  most  frequent  effects  of  this  de- 
formation, though  only  carried  to  a 
small  degree,  are  headaches,  deaf- 
nesses, cerebral  congestions,  menin- 
gitis, cerebritis,  and  epilepsy  ;  that 
idiocy  or  madness  often  terminates  this 
series  of  evils  ;  and  that  the  asylums 
for  lunatics  and  imbeciles  receive  a  large 
number  of  their  inmates  from  among 
these  unhappy  people."*  For  this 
reason  the  French  physicians  have  ex- 
erted all  their  influence,  and  with  great 
success,  to  introduce  a  more  rational 
system  in  the  districts  where  the  prac- 


or  more  of  the  fingers,  generally  of  the 
left  hand,  and  usually  not  so  much  in 
obedience  merely  to  fashion,  as  part  of 
an  initiatory  ceremony,  or  an  expiation 
or  oblation  to  some  superior,  or  to  some 
departed  person.  Such  practices  are 
common  among  the  American  Indians, 
some  tribes  of  Africans,  the  Australians, 
and  Polynesians,  especially  those  great- 
est of  all  slaves  of  ceremonial,  the 
Fijians,  where  the  amputation  of  fingers 
is  demanded  to  appease  an  angry  chief- 
tain, or  voluntarily  performed  as  a 
token  of  affection  on  the  occasion  of 
the  death  of  a  relative. 

But,  per  contra,  the  feet  have  suffered 
more,  and  altogether  with  more  serious 
results  to  general  health  and  comfort, 


Pio.  14.— Section  of  Natural  Foot  with  the  Bones,  and  a  corresponding  section  of  a  Chinese 
Deformed  Foot.    The  outline  of  the  latter  is  dotted,  and  the  bones  shaded. 


tice  of  compressing  the  heads  of  infants 
prevailed,  f 

We  may  now  pass  from  the  head  to 
the  extremities,  but  there  will  be  little 
to  say  about  the  hands,  for  the  artificial 
deformities  practised  upon  those  mem- 
bers are  confined  to  chopping  off  one 


*  Gosse,  "  Essai  sur  les  Deformations 
artificielles  du  Crane,  Annales  d' Hygiene," 
2  ser.,  torn,  iv.,  p.  8. 

f  Ample  references  to  the  literature  of 
.rtificially  produced  deformities  of  the 
franium  are  given  by  Prof.  Rolleston,  in 
feeenwell's  "  British  Barrows,"  1877  (p. 
1)96),  To  these  may  be  added,  Lenhossek, 
"  Des  Deformations  artificielles  du  Crane," 
e^kj.,  Budapest,  1878,  and  Topinard,  "  Des 
Ds'iormations  ethniques  du  Crane,"  in  the 
Jievue  d' Anthropologie,  July  1879,  p.  496. 


from  simple  conformity  to  pernicious 
customs,  than  any  other  part  of  the 
body.  And  on  this  subject,  instead  of 
relating  the  unaccountable  caprices  of 
the  savage,  we  have  to  speak  only  of 
people  who  have  already  advanced  to  a 
tolerably  high  grade  of  civilization,  and 
to  include  all  those  who  are  at  the  pres- 
ent time  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  intel- 
lectual culture. 

The  most  extreme  instance  of  modifi- 
cation of  the  size  and  form  of  the  foot, 
in  obedience  to  fashion,  is  the  well- 
known  case  of  the  Chinese  women,  not 
entirely  confined  to  the  highest  classes, 
but  in  some  districts  pervading  all 
grades  of  society  alike.  The  deformity 
is  produced  by  applying  tight  bandages 
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round  the  feet  of  the  girls  when  about 
five  years  old.  The  bandages  are  spe- 
cially manufactured,  Miss  Norwood  * 
tells  us,  and  are  about  two  inches  wide 
and  two  yards  long  for  the  first 
year,  five  yards  long  for  subsequent 
years.  The  end  of  the  strip  is  laid  on 
the  inside  of  the  foot  at  the  instep,  then 
carried  over  the  toes,  under  the  foot  and 
round  the  heel,  the  toes  being  thus 
drawn  toward  and  across  the  sole,  while 
a  bulge  is  produced  in  the  instep  and  a 
deep  indentation  in  the  sole.  Successive 
layers  of  bandage  are  wound  round  the 
foot  until  the  strip  is  all  used,  and  the 
end  is  then  sewn  tightly  down.  After 
a  month  the  foot  is  put  in  hot  water  to 
soak  some  time  ;  then  the  bandage   is 


by  the  smallness  and  more  delicate  ap- 
pearance of  her  feet.  Each  time  the 
bandage  is  taken  off,  the  foot  is 
kneaded  to  make  the  joints  more  flexi- 
ble, and  is  then  bound  up  again  as 
quickly  as  possible  with  a  fresh  band- 
age, which  is  drawn  up  more  tightly. 
During  the  first  year  the  pain  is  so  in- 
tense that  the  sufferer  can  do  nothing 
but  lie  and  cry  and  moan.  For  about 
two  years  the  foot  aches  continually, 
and  is  subject  to  a  constant  pain  like 
the  pricking  of  sharp  needles.  With 
continued  rigorous  binding  it  ultimately 
loses  its  sensibility,  the  muscles,  nerves, 
and  vessels  are  all  wasted,  the  bones  are 
altered  in  their  relative  position  to  one 
another,  and  the  whole  limb  is  reduced 


Pio.  16.— Sole  of 
Chinese  Woman's 
Foot. 


Pia.  15.— Chinese  Woman's  Foot,  from  the  inside 
A  photograph  by  Dr.  R.  A.  Jamieson.t 


carefully  unwound.  Notwithstanding 
[the  powdered  alum  and  other  appliances 
that  are  used  to  prevent  it,  the  surface 
of  the  foot  is  generally  found  to  be 
ulcerated,  and  much  of  the  skin  and 
sometimes  part  of  the  flesh  of  the  sole, 
and  even  one  or  two  of  the  toes,  may 
come  off  with  the  bandages,  in  which 
case  the  woman  afterward  feels  repaid 


*  American  missionary  at  Swatow,  Times, 
September  2,  1880. 

f  Dr.  Jamieson  says,  "  The  fashionable 
length  for  a  Chinese  lady' s  foot  is  between 
3^  and  4  inches,  but  comparatively  few 
parents  succeed  in  arresting  growth  so 
completely.  The  above,  taken  from  a 
woman  in  the  middle  station  of  life,  meas- 
almost  exactly  5  inches." 


permanently  to  a  stunted  or  atrophied 
condition. 

The  alterations  produced  in  the  form 
of  the  foot  are — 1,  bending  the  four 
outer  toes  under  the  sole  of  the  foot,  so 
that  the  first  or  great  toe  alone  retains 
its  normal  position,  and  a  narrow  point 
is  produced  in  front ;  2,  compressing 
the  roots  of  the  toes  and  the  heel  down- 
ward and  toward  one  another  so  as 
greatly  to  shorten  the  foot,  and  produce 
a  deep  transverse  fold  in  the  middle  of 
the  sole  (Fig.  16).  The  whole  has  now 
the  appearance  of  the  hoof  of  some  ani- 
mal rather  than  a  human  foot,  and 
affords  a  very  inefficient  organ  of  sup- 
port, as  the  peculiar  tottering  gait  of 
th^se  possessing  it  clearly  shows.   When 
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once  formed,  the  ''  golden  lily,"  as  the 
Chinese  lady  calls  her  delicate  little 
foot,  can  never  recover  its  original 
shape. 

But  strange  as  this  custom  seems  to 
us,  it  is  only  a  slight  step  in  excess  of 
what  the  majority  of  people  in  Europe 
subject  themselves  and  their  children 
to.  From  personal  observation  of  a 
large  number  of  feet  of  persons  of  all 
ages  and  of  all  classes  of  society  in  our 
own  country,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  there  are  very  few,  if  any,  to  be 
met  with  that  do  not,  in  some  degree, 
bear  evidence  of  having  been  subjected 
to  a  compressing  influence  more  or  less 
injurious.  Let  any  one  take  the  trou- 
ble to  inquire  into  what  a  foot  ought  to 


"  improving"  process  to  which  our 
civilization  condemns  it.  The  toes  all 
squeezed  and  flattened  against  each 
other  ;  the  great  toe  no  longer  in  its 
normal  position,  but  turned  outward, 
pressing  so  upon  the  others  that  one  or 
more  of  them  frequently  has  to  find 
room  for  itself  either  above  or  under  its 
fellows  ;  the  joints  all  rigid,  the  mus- 
cles atrophied  and  powerless  ;  the 
finely  formed  arch  broken  down  ;  every- 
thing which  is  beautiful  and  excellent 
in  the  human  foot  destroyed — to  say 
nothing  of  the  more  serious  evils  which 
so  generally  follow — corns,  bunions, 
in-growing  nails,  and  all  their  attendant 
miseries. 

Now,  the  cause  of  this  will  be  per- 


Fio.  17.— A,  natnral  form  of  the  sole  of  the  Foot,  the  great  toe  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  whole  foot. 
B,  the  same,  with  outline  of  ordinary  fashionable  boot.  C,  the  modification  of  the  form  of  the  foot, 
necessarily  produced  by  wearing  such  a  boot. 


be.  For  external  form  look  at  any  of 
the  antique  models — the  nude  Hercules 
Farnese  or  the  sandalled  Apollo  Belvi- 
dere  ;  watch  the  beautiful  freedom  of 
Hiotion  in  the  wide-spreading  toes  of  an 
infant ;  consider  the  wonderful  mechani- 
cal contrivances  for  combining  strength 
with  mobility,  firmness  with  flexibility  ; 
the  numerous  bones,  articulations,  liga- 
ments ;  the  great  toe,  with  seven  spe- 
cial muscles  to  give  it  that  versatility  of 
motion  which  was  intended  that  it 
should  possess — an.d  then  see  what  a 
miserable,  stiffened,  distorted  thing  is 
this  same  foot  when  it  has  been  sub- 
mitted for  a  number    of   years    to  the 


fectly  obvious  to  any  one  who  compares 
the  form  of  the  natural  foot  with  the 
last  upon  which  the  shoemaker  makes 
the  covering  for  that  foot.  This,  in 
the  words  of  the  late  Mr.  Dowie,  "  is 
shaped  in  front  like  a  wedge,  the  thick 
part  or  instep  rising  in  a  ridge  from  the 
centre  or  middle  toe,  instead  of  the 
great  toe,  as  in  the  foot,  slanting  off  to 
both  sides  from  the  middle,  terminat- 
ing at  each  side  and  in  front  like  a 
wedge  ;  that  for  the  inside  or  great  toe 
being  similar  to  that  for  the  outside  or 
little  toe,  as  if  the  human  foot  had  the 
great  toe  in  the  middle  and  a  little  toe 
at  each  side,  like  the  foot  of  a  goose  !" 
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The  great  error  in  all  boots  and  shoes 
made  upon  the  system  now  in  vogue  in 
all  parts  of  the  civilized  world  lies  in 
this  method  of  construction  upon  a 
principle  of  bilateral  symmetry.  A 
straight  line  drawn  along  the  sole  from 
the  middle  of  the  toe  to  the  heel  will 
divide  a  fashionable  boot  into  two  equal 
and  similar  parts,  a  small  allowance 
being  made  at  the  middle  part,  or 
"  waist,"  for  the  difference  between 
right  and  left  foot.  Whether  the  toe 
is  made  broad  or  narrow,  it  is  always 
equally  inchned  at  the  sides  toward  the 
middle  line  ;  whereas  in  the  foot  there 
is  no  such  symmetry.  The  first  or 
inner  toe  is  much  larger  than  either  of 
the  others,  and  its  direction  is  perfectly 
parallel  with  the  long  axis  of  the  foot. 


can  be  worn  with  any  approach  to 
ease  is  shown  at  Fig.  17,  C.  Often 
it  will  happen  that  the  deformity  has 
not  advanced  to  so  great  an  extent,  but 
every  one  who  has  had  the  opportunity 
of  examining  many  feet,  especially 
among  the  poorer  classes,  must  have 
met  with  many  far  worse.  The  two 
figured  (Fig.  18),  one  (C)  from  a 
laboring  man,  the  other  (A  and  B) 
from  a  working  woman,  both  patiente 
at  a  Ijondon  hospital,  are  very  ordinary 
examples  of  the  European  artificial  de- 
formity of  the  foot,  and  afford  good 
subjects  for  comparison  with  the  Chi- 
nese foot  (Fig.  16).  It  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  that  the  dislocation  of 
the  great  toe  is  carried  so  far  that  it 
becomes  placed  almost  at  a  right  angle 

0 


Fig.  18. 


-English  feet  deformed  by  wearing  improperly-shaped  shoes. 
From  natare. 


16  second  toe  may  be  a  little  longer 
than  the  first,  as  generally  represented 
in  Grecian  art,  but  it  is  more  frequently 
shorter  ;  *  the  others  rapidly  decrease 
in  size  (Fig.  17,  A).  The  modification 
which  must  have  taken  place  in  the 
form  of  the  foot  and  direction  of  the 
toes  before  a  boot  of  the  ordinary  form 


*  It  seems  to  be  a  very  common  idea 
with  artists  and  sculptors,  as  well  as  anat- 
omists, that  the  second  toe  ought  to  be 
longer  than  the  first  in  a  well-proportioned 
human  foot,  and  so  it  is  conventionally 
represented  in  art.  The  idea  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  canon,  which  in  its  turn 
was  copied  from  the  Egyptian,  and  prob- 
ably originally  derived  from  the  negro.  It 
certainly  does  not  represent  what  is  most 
usual  in  our  race  and  time.     Among  hun- 


to  the  long  axis  of  the  foot,  lying  across 
the  roots  of  the  other  toes. 

In  walking,  and  especially  running, 
the  action  of  the  foot  is  as  follows  : 
The  heel  is  first  lifted  from  the  ground, 
and  the  weight  of  the  body  gradually 
transferred  through  the  middle  to  the 
anterior  end  of  the  foot,  and  the  final 


dreds  of  bare  and  therefore  undeformed 
feet  of  children  I  lately  examined  in  Perth- 
shire, I  was  not  able  to  find  one  in  which 
the  second  toe  was  the  longest.  As  in  all 
apes — in  fact,  in  all  other  animals — the  first 
toe  is  considerably  shorter  than  the  second, 
a  long  great  toe  is  a  specially  human  attri- 
bute, and  instead  of  being  despised  by 
artists,  it  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  mark 
^f  elevation  in  the  scale  of  organized  be- 
ings. 
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push  or  imptilse  given  with  the  great 
toe.  It  is  necessary  then  that  these 
parts  should  all  be  in  a  straight  line  with 
one  another.  Any  deflection,  especially 
of  the  great  toe,  from  its  proper  direc- 
tion, or  any  weakening  of  its  bones, 
ligaments,  or  muscles,  must  be  detri- 
mental to  the  proper  use  of  the  foot  in 
progression.  Against  this  it  will  per- 
haps be  urged  that  there  are  many  fairly 
good  walkers  and  runners  amon^  us 
whose  great  toes  have  been  considera- 
bly changed  from  the  normal  position 
in  consequence  of  wearing  pointed  boots 
while  young.  This  may  be  perfectly 
true,  but  it  is  also  well  known  that  sev- 
eral persons,  as  the  late  Miss  Biffin,  and 
an  artist  familiar  to  all  frequenters  of 
the  Antwerp  picture  gallery,  have  ac- 
quired considerable  facility  in  the  use 
of  the  brush,  though  possessing  neither 
hands  nor  arms,  the  one  painting  only 
from  the  shoulder,  and  the  other  with 
the  feet.  The  compensating  power  of 
nature  is  very  wonderful,  and  when  one 
part  is  absent  or  crippled,  other  means 
are  found  of  doing  its  work,  but  always 
at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with 
those  best  fitted  for  the  duty. 

The  loss  of  elasticity  and  motion  in 
the  joints  of  the  foot,  as  well  as  the 
wrong  direction  acquired  by  the  great 
toe,  are  in  most  persons  seriously  detri- 
mental to  free  and  easy  progression, 
and  can  only  be  compensated  for  by  a 
great  expenditure  of  muscular  power 
in  other  parts  of  the  body,  applied  in  a 
disadvantageous  manner.  The  laboring 
men  of  this  country,  who  from  their 
childhood  wear  heavy,  stiff,  and  badly- 
shaped  boots,  and  in  whom,  conse- 
quently, the  play  of  the  ankle,  feet, 
and  toes  is  lost,  have  generally  small 
and  shapeless  legs  and  wasted  calves, 
and  walk  as  if  on  stilts,  with  a  swing- 
ing motion  from  the  hips.  Our  infan- 
try soldiers  also  suffer  much  in  the  same 
manner,  the  regulation  boots  in  use  in 
the  service  being  exceedingly  ill-adapted 
for  the  development  of  the  feet.  Much 
injury  to  the  general  health — the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  any  impediment  to 
freedom  of  bodily  exercise — must  also 
be  attributed  to  this  cause.  Since  some 
of  the   leading   shoemakers  have   ven- 


tured to  deviate  a  little  from  the  con- 
ventional shape,  those  persons  who  can 
afford  to  be  specially  fitted  are  better 
off  as  a  rule  than  the  majority  of  poor- 
er people,  who,  although  caring  less  for 
appearance,  and  being  more  dependent 
for  their  livelihood  upon  the  physical 
welfare  of  their  bodies,  are  obliged  to 
wear  ready-made  shoes  of  the  form  that 
an  inexorable  custom  has  prescribed. 

The  changes  that  a  foot  has  to  un- 
dergo in  order  to  adapt  itself  to  the  or- 
dinary shape  of  a  shoe  could  probably 
not  be  effected  unless  commenced  at  an 
early  period,  when  it  is  young  and  capa- 
ble of  being  gradually  moulded  into  the 
required  form. 

The  English  mother  or  nurse  who 
thrusts  the  tender  feet  of  a  young  child 
into  stiff,  unyielding  pointed  shoes  or 
boots,  often  regardless  of  the  essential 
difference  in  form  of  right  and  left,  at  a 
time  when  freedom  is  especially  need- 
ed for  their  proper  growth  and  devel- 
opment, is  the  exact  counterpart  of  the 
Chinook  Indian  woman,  applying  her 
bandages  and  boards  to  the  opposite 
end  of  her  baby's  body,  only  with  con- 
siderably less  excuse  ;  for  a  distorted 
head,  apparently  less  affects  health  and 
comfort  than  cramped  and  misshapen 
feet,  and  was  also  esteemed  of  more 
vital  importance  to  preferment  in  Chi- 
nook society.  Any  one  who  recollects 
the  boots  of  the  late  Lord  Palmerston 
will  be  reminded  that  a  wide  expanse 
of  shoe  leather  is  in  this  country,  even 
during  the  prevalence  of  an  opposite 
fashion,  quite  compatible  with  the  at- 
tainment of  the  highest  political  and 
social  eminence. 

No  sensible  person  can  really  suppose 
that  there  is  anything  in  itself  ugly,  or 
even  unsightly,  in  the  form  of  a  perfect 
human  foot  ;  and  yet  all  attempts  to 
construct  shoes  upon  its  model  are  con- 
stantly met  with  the  objection  that 
something  extremely  inelegant  must  be 
the  result.  It  will  perhaps  be  a  form 
to  which  the  eye  is  not  quite  accus- 
tomed ;  but  there  is  no  more  trite  ob- 
servation than  the  arbitrary  nature  of 
fashion  in  her  dealings  with  our  outward 
appearance,  and  we  all  know  how  any- 
thing which  has  received  her  sanction  is 
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for  the  time  consride/ed  elegant  and 
tasteful,  though  a  few  years  later  it  may 
come  to  be  looked  upon  as  positively 
ridiculous.  That  our  eye  would  soon 
get  used  to  admire  a  different  shape 
ma)'  be  easily  proved  by  any  one  who 
will  for  a  short  time  wear  shoes  con- 
structed upon  a  more  correct  principle, 
when  the  prevailing  pointed  shoes,  sug- 
gestive of  cramped  and  atrophied  toes, 
become  positively  painful  to  look 
upon. 

A  glance  at  a  series  of  pictures  of 
costume  at  various  periods  of  English 
history  will  show  how  fashion  has 
changed  at  different  times  with  respect 
to  the  coverings  of  the  feet.  The  fact 
that  the  excessively  pointed  elongated 
toes  of  the  time  of  Richard  II.,  for  in- 
stance, were  superseded  by  the  broad, 
round-toed,  almost  elephantine,  but 
most  comfortable  shoes  seen  in  the  por- 
traits of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  contem- 
poraries, shows  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  former  essential  to  the  gratification 
of  the  aesthetic  instincts  of  mankind. 
Each  form  was  doubtless  equally  admir- 
ed in  the  time  of  its  prevalence. 

It  is  not  only  leathern  boots  and 
shoes  that  are  to  blame  for  producing 
alterations  in  the  form  of  the  feet  ; 
even  the  stocking,  comparatively  soft 
and  pliable  as  it  is  when  made  with 
pointed  toes  and  similar  form  for  both 
sides,  must  take  its  share.  The  con- 
tinual, steady,  though  gentle  pressure, 
keeps  the  toes  squeezed  together,  and 
especially  hinders  the  recovery  of  its 
proper  form  and  mobility,  when  at- 
tempts at  curing  a  misshapen  foot  are 
being  made  by  wearing  shoes  of  rational 
construction.  Socks  adapted  to  the 
different  form  of  the  two  feet,  or 
**  rights  and  lefts,"  are  occasionally  to 
be  met  with  at  hosiers,  and  it  would 
add  greatly  to  comfort  if  they  were 
more  generally  adopted.  For  some 
cases  it  is  well  to  have  them  made  with 
distinct  toes  like  gloves.  With  such 
socks  and  properly  constructed  shoes,  a 
much  distorted  foot,  even  of  a  middle- 
aged  person,  will  recover  its  power  and 
freedom  of  motion  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

Only  one  thing  is  needed  to  aggra- 


vate the  evil  effect  of  a  pointed  toe,  and 
that  is  the  absurdly  high  and  narrow 
heel  so  often  seen  now  on  ladies'  boots, 
which  throws  the  whole  foot,  and  in 
fact  the  whole  body,  into  an  unnatural 
position  in  walking,  produces  diseases 
well  known  to  all  surgeons  in  large  prac- 
tice, and  makes  the  nearest  approach 
yet  effected  by  any  European  nation  to 
the  Chinese  custom  which  we  generally 
speak  of  with  surprise  and  reprobation. 
And  yet  this  fashion  appears  just  now 
on  the  increase  among  people  who 
boast  of  the  highest  civilization  to 
which  the  world  has  yet  attained. 


Fio.  19.— Modern  Parii^ian  Shoe,  copied  from  an 
advertisement  in  the  Qiieen  Newspaper.  The  near- 
est European  representative  of  the  Chinese  deform- 
ity depicted  in  Fig.  15,  p.  17. 

The  practice  of  turning  out  the  toes, 
so  much  insisted  on  by  dancing  mas- 
ters, when  it  becomes  habitual,,  is  a  de- 
formity. Although  in  standing  in  an 
easy  position  the  whole  limb  may  be 
rotated  outward  from  the  hip,  so  as  to 
give  a  broader  basis  of  support,  in 
walking  or  running  the  hip,  knee, 
ankle,  and  joints  of  the  foot  are  simple 
hinges,  and  it  is  essential  for  the  proper 
co-ordination  of  their  actions  that  they 
should  all  work  in  the  same  plane, 
which  can  only  be  the  case  when  the 
toes  are  pointed  directly  forward,  and 
the  feet  nearly  parallel  to  one  another. 
Any  deviation  from  this  position  must 
interfere  with  the  true  action  of  the 
foot  when  raising  and  propelling  the 
body,  as  explained  at  p.  19.  Turning 
out  the  toes  is,  moreover,  a  common 
cause  of  weak  ankles,  as  it  throws  the 
weight  of  the  body  chiefly  on  the  in- 
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side,  instead  of  distributing  it  equally- 
over  all  parts  of  the  joint. 

I  must  speak  lastly  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  all  the  artificial  de- 
formities produced  by  adherence  to  a 
conventional  standard,  in  defiance  of 
the  dictates  of  nature  and  reason. 

Of  all  parts  of  the  body,  the  elastic 
and  mobile  walls  of  the  chest  would 
seem  most  to  need  preservation  from 
external  constriction,  if  they  are  to  per- 
form efficiently  the  important  purposes 
for  which  their  peculiar  structure  is 
«pecially  designed.  The  skull  is  a  solid 
-case,  with  tolerably  uniform  walls,  the 


pieces  of  solid  bone  and  elastic  carti- 
lage, jointed  together  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  allow  of  expansion  and  contraction 
for  the  purposes  of  respiration — expan- 
sion and  contraction  which,  if  a  func- 
tion so  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
life  and  health  is  to  be  performed  in  an 
efficient  manner,  should  be  perfectly 
free  and  capable  of  variation  under 
different  circumstances.  So,  indeed,  it 
has  been  allowed  to  be  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  and  in  all  ages,  with  one  ex- 
ception. It  was  reserved  for  mediaeval 
civilized  Europe  to  have  invented  the 
system  of  squeezing  together,  rendering 


Fig.  20. 
Torso  of  the  Statue  of  Venus  of  Milo. 


Fig.  21. 
Paris  Fashion,  May, 


capacity  of  which  remains  the  same, 
whatever  alteration  is  made  in  its  shape. 
Pressure  on  one  part  is  compensated  for 
by  dilatation  elsewhere  ;  the  body  is 
not  so,  it  may  be  compared  to  a  cylin- 
der with  a  fixed  length,  determined  by 
the  vertebral  column,  and  closed  above 
and  below  by  a  framework  of  bone. 
Circular  compression  then  must  actually 
diminish  the  area  which  has  to  he  occu- 
pied by  some  of  the  most  important 
vital  organs.  Moreover,  the  framework 
of  the  chest  is  a  most  admirable  and 
complex     arrangement      of     numerous 


immobile,  and  actually  deforming,  the 
most  important  part  of  the  human 
frame  ;  and  the  custom  has  been  hand- 
ed down  to,  and  flourishes  in,  our  day, 
notwithstanding  all  our  professed  admi- 
ration  for  the  models  of  classical  antiq- 
uity, and  our  awakened  attention  to 
the  laws  of  health. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  compare  the 
above  figures  (Figs.  20  and  21) — one 
acknowledged  by  all  the  artistic  and 
anatomical  world  to  be  a  perfect  exam- 
ple of  the  natural  female  form — to  be 
convinced  of  the  gravity  of  the  structu- 
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ral  changes  that  must  have  taken  place 
in  such  a  form  before  it  could  be 
reduced  so  far  as  to  occupy  the  space 
shown  in  the  second   figure,  an    exact 


Fia.  22.— Normal  form  of  the  Skeleton  of  the  Chest. 

copy  of  one  of  the  models  now  held  up 
for  imitation  in  the  fashionable  world. 
The  actual  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  bony  framework  of  the 
chest  are  seen  by  comparing  the  two 
figures  on  this  page,  the  one  showing 
the  normal  form,  the  other  the  result 
of  long-continued  tight-lacing.  The  al- 
terations in  the  shape  and  position  of 
the  organs  within  need  not  be  dwelt 
upon  here  ;  they  and  the  evil  effects 
arising  from  them  are  abundantly  dis- 
cussed in  medical  works.  When  it  is 
considered  that  the  organs  which  are 
affected  are  those  by  which  the  impor- 
tant functions  of  respiration,  circulation, 
and  digestion  are  carried  on,  as  well  as 
those  essential  to  the  proper  develop- 
ment and  healthy  growth  of  future 
generations,  it  is  no  wonder  that  people 
suffer  who  have  reduced  themselves  to 
live  under  such  conditions.* 


*  See,  among  many  others,  the  section 
headed  *'  Improprieties  of  Dress,"  in  Dr. 
Graillard  Thomas's  "  Practical  Treatise  on 
the  Diseases  of  Women"  (5tb  Edit.,  1881, 
p.  45),  for  convincing  proofs  (not  mere 
general  declamation)  of  the  ill  effects  aris- 
ing from  tight -lacing. 


The  true  form  of  the  human  body  is 
familiar  to  us,  as  just  said,  from  classic 
models  ;  it  is  familiar  from  the  works  of 
our  greatest  modem  artists  which  adorn 
the  Academy  walls.  It  is,  however, 
quite  possible,  or  even  probable,  that 
some  of  us  may  think  the  present  fash- 
ionable shape  the  more  beautiful  of  the 
two.  In  such  case  it  would  be  well  to 
pause  to  consider  whether  avc  are  sure 
that  our  judgment  is  sound  on  the  sub- 
ject. Let  us  remember  that  to  thte 
Australian  the  nose-peg  is  an  admired 
ornament  ;  that  to  the  Thlinkeet,  the 
Botocudo,  and  the  Bongo  negro,  the  lip 
dragged  down  by  the  heavy  plug,  and 
the  ears  distended  by  huge  disks  of 
wood,  are  things  of  beauty  ;  that  the 
Malay  prefers  teeth  that  are  black  to 
those  of  the  most  pearly  whiteness  ; 
that  the  native  American  despises  th© 
form  of  a  head  not  flattened  down  like 
a  pancake,  or  elongated  like  a  sugar- 


Fro.  23 Skeleton  of  the  Chest  of  a  Woman, 

twenty-three  years  of  age,  deformed  by  tight-lacina^ 
from  Riidinger's  "Anatomic  des  Menschen."  1^ 
no  means  an  extreme  case. 

loaf  ;  and  then  let  us  carefully  ask  our 
selves  whether  we  are  sure  that  in  leav- 
ing nature  as  a  standard  of  the  beauti- 
ful, and  adopting  a  purely  conventional 
one,  we  are  not  falling  into  an  error  ex- 
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actly  similar  to  that  of  all  these  people 
whose  tastes  we  are  so  ready  to  con- 
demn. 

The  fact  is  that,  in  admiring  such 
distorted  forms  as  the  constricted  waist 
and  symmetrically  pointed  foot,  we  are 
opposing  our  judgment  to  that  of  the 
Maker  of  our  bodies  ;  we  are  neglecting 
the  criterion  afforded  by  nature  ;  we 
are  departing  from  the  highest  standard 
of  classical  antiquity  ;   we  are   simply 


putting  ourselves  on  a  level  in  point  of 
taste  with  those  Australians,  Boiocudos, 
and  Negroes.  We  are  taking  fashion, 
and  nothing  better,  higher,  or  truer,  for 
our  guide  ;  and  after  the  various  exam- 
ples which  have  now  been  brought  for- 
ward, may  we  not  well  ask,  with  Shake- 
speare, 

"  SeEST    THOU    NOT    WHAT    A    DEFORMED 
THIEF  THIS  FASHION  IS  ?" 
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Whoever  has  studied  the  physiog- 
nomy of  political  meetings,  cannot  fail 
to  have  remarked  a  connection  between 
democratic  opinions  and  peculiarities  of 
costume.  At  a  Chartist  demonstration, 
a  lecture  on  Socialism,  or  a  soiree  of  the 
Friends  of  Italy,  there  will  be  seen  many 
among  the  audience,  and  a  still  larger 
ratio  among  the  speakers,  who  get 
themselves  up  in  a  style  more  or  less 
unusual.  One  gentleman  on  the  plat- 
form divides  his  hair  down  the  centre, 
instead  of  on  one  side  ;  another  brushes 
it  back  off  the  forehead,  in  the  fashion 
known  as  '*  bringing  out  the  intellect  ;" 
a  third  has  so  long  forsworn  the  scissors, 
that  his  locks  sweep  his  shoulders.  A 
considerable  sprinkling  of  mustaches 
may  be  observed  ;  here  and  there  an 
imperial  ;  and  occasionally  some  coura- 
geous breaker  of  conventions  exhibits  a 
full-grown  beard.*  This  nonconformity 
in  hair  is  countenanced  by  various  non- 
conformities in  dress,  shown  by  others 
of  the  assemblage.  Bare  necks,  shirt- 
collars  d  la  Byron,  waistcoats  cut 
Quaker  fashion,  wonderfully  shaggy 
great-coats,  numerous  oddities  in  form 
and  color,  destroy  the  monotony  usual 
in  crowds.  Even  those  exhibiting  no 
conspicuous  peculiarity  frequently  indi- 
cate, by  something  in  the  pattern  or 
make-up  of  their  clothes,  that  they  pay 
small  regard  to   what  their  tailors  tell 

*  This  was  written  before  mustaches 
ttnd  beards  had  become  common. 


them  about  the  prevailing  taste.  And 
when  the  gathering  breaks  up,  the  vari- 
eties of  head  gear  displayed — the  num- 
ber of  capsj  and  the  abundance  of  felt 
hats — suffice  to  prove  that  were  the 
world  at  large  like-minded,  the  black 
cylinders  which  tyrannize  over  us  would 
soon  be  deposed. 

The  foreign  correspondence  of  our 
daily  press  shows  that  this  relationship 
between  political  discontent  and  the  dis- 
regard of  customs  exists  on  the  conti- 
nent also.  Red  republicanism  has  al- 
ways been  distinguished  by  its  hirsute- 
ness.  The  authorities  of  Prussia,  Aus- 
tria, and  Italy,  alike  recognize  certain 
forms  of  hat  as  indicative  of  disaffec- 
tion, and  fulminate  against  them  accord- 
ifigly.  In  some  places  the  wearer  of  a 
blouse  runs  a  risk  of  being  classed 
among  the  suspects ;  and  in  others,  he 
who  would  avoid  the  bureau  of  police, 
must  beware  how  he  goes  out  in  any  but 
the  ordinary  colors.  Thus,  democracy 
abroad,  as  at  home,  tends  toward  per- 
sonal singularity. 

Nor  is  this  association  of  characteris- 
tics peculiar  to  modern  times,  or  to  re- 
formers of  the  State.  It  has  always 
existed  ;  and  it  has  been  manifested  as 
much  in  religious  agitations  as  in  politi- 
cal ones.  Along  with  dissent  from  the 
chief  established  opinions  and  arrange- 
ments, there  has  ever  been  some  dissent 
from  the  customary  social  practices. 
The  Puritans,  disapproving  of  the  long 
curls  of  the  Cavaliers,  as  of  their  princi- 
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pies,  cut  their  own  hair  short,  and  so 
gained  the  name  of  *' Roundheads. " 
The  marked  religious  nonconformity  of 
the  Quakers  was  accompanied  by  an 
equally-marked  nonconformity  of  man- 
ners— in  attire,  in  speech,  in  salutation. 
The  early  Moravians  not  only  believed 
differently,  but  at  the  same  time  dressed 
differently,  and  lived  differently,  from 
their  fellow  Christians. 

That  the  association  between  political 
independence  and  independence  of  per- 
sonal conduct,  is  not  a  phenomenon  of 
to-day  only,  we  may  see  alike  m  the 
appearance  of  Franklin  at  the  French 
court  in  plain  clothes,  and  in  the  white 
hats  worn  by  the  last  generation  of 
Radicals.  Originality  of  nature  is  sure 
to  show  itself  in  more  ways  than  one. 
The  mention  of  George  Fox's  suit  of 
leather,  or  Pestalozzi's  school  name, 
"  Harry  Oddity,"  will  at  once  suggest 
the  remembrance  that  men  who  have  in 
great  things  diverged  from  the  beaten 
track,  have  frequently  done  so  in  small 
things  likewise.  Minor  illustrations  of 
this  truth  may  be  gathered  in  almost 
every  circle.  We  believe  that  whoever 
will  number  up  his  reforming  and 
rationalist  acquaintances,  will  find 
among  them  more  than  the  usual  pro- 
portion of  those  who  in  dress  or  behav- 
ior exhibit  some  degree  of  what  the 
world  calls  eccentricity. 

If  it  be  a  fact  that  men  of  revolution- 
ary aims  in  politics  or  religion  are 
commonly  revolutionists  in  custom  also, 
it  is  not  less  a  fact  that  those  whose 
toffice  it  is  to  uphold  established  ar- 
rangements in  State  and  Church  are 
also  those  who  most  adhere  to  the  social 
forms  and  observances  bequeathed  to  us 
by  past  generations.  Practices  else- 
where extinct  still  linger  about  the 
headquarters  of  government.  The 
monarch  still  gives  assent  to  Acts  of 
Parliament  in  the  old  French  of  the 
Normans  ;  and  Norman  French  terms 
are  still  used  in  law.  Wigs,  such  as 
those  we  see  depicted  in  old  portraits, 
may  yet  be  found  on  the  heads  of  judges 
and  barristers.  The  Beefeaters  at  the 
Tower  wear  the  costume  of  Henry 
Vn.  's  bodyguard.  The  University  dress 
of   the    present   year   varies   but   little ! 


from  that  worn  soon  after  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  claret-colored  coat,  knee- 
breeches,  lace  shirt  frills,  ruffles,  white 
silk  stockings,  and  buckled  shoes, 
which  once  formed  the  usual  attire  of  a 
gentleman,  still  survive  as  the  court- 
dress.  And  it  need  scarcely  be  said 
that  at  levees  and  drawing-rooms,  the 
ceremonies  are  prescribed  with  an  exact- 
ness, and  enforced  with  a  rigor,  not 
elsewhere  to  be  found. 

Can  we  consider  these  two  series  of 
coincidences  as  accidental  and  unmean- 
ing ?  Must  we  not  rather  conclude  that 
some  necessary  relationship  obtains  be- 
tween them  ?  Are  there  not  such  things 
as  a  constitutional  conservatism,  and  a 
constitutional  tendency  to  change  ?  Is 
there  not  a  class  which  clings  to  the 
old  in  all  things  ;  and  another  class  so 
in  love  with  progress  as  often  to  mis- 
take novelty  for  improvement  ?  Do  we 
not  find  some  men  ready  to  bow  to 
established  authority  of  whatever  kind  ; 
while  others  demand  of  every  such 
authority  its  reason,  and  reject  it  if  it 
fails  to  justify  itself  ?  And  must  not 
the  minds  thus  contrasted  tend  to  be- 
come respectively  conformist  and  non- 
conformist, not  only  in  politics  and  re- 
ligion, but  in  other  things  ?  Submis- 
sion, whether  to  a  government,  to  the 
dogmas  of  ecclesiastics,  or  to  that  code 
of  behavior  which  society  at  large  has 
set  up,  is  essentially  of  the  same  nature; 
and  the  sentiment  which  induces  resist- 
ance to  the  despotism  of  rulers,  civil  or 
spiritual,  likewise  induces  resistance  to 
the  despotism  of  the  world's  opinion. 
Look  at  them  fundamentally,  and  all 
enactments,  alike  of  the  legislature,  the 
consistory,  and  the  saloon — all  regula- 
tions, formal  or  virtual,  have  a  common 
character  :  they  are  all  limitations  of 
men's  freedom.  "Do  this — Refrain 
from  that,"  are  the  blank  formulas  into 
which  they  may  all  be  written  ;  and  in 
each  case  the  understanding  is  that  obe- 
dience will  bring  approbation  here  and 
paradise  hereafter  ;  while  disobedience 
will  entail  imprisonment,  or  sending  to 
Coventry,  or  eternal  torments,  as  the 
case  may  be.  And  if  restraints,  how- 
ever named,  and  through  whatever  ap- 
oaratus  of  means  exercised,  are  one  in 
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their  action  upon  men,  it  must  happen 
that  those  who  are  patient  under  one 
kind  of  restraint  are  Hkely  to  be  pa- 
tient under  another  ;  and  conversely, 
that  those  impatient  of  restraint  in 
general  will,  on  the  average,  tend  to 
show  their  impatience  in  all  directions. 
That  Law,  Religion,  and  Manners  are 
thus  related — that  their  respective  kinds 
of  operation  come  under  one  generali- 
zation —that  they  have  in  certain  con- 
trasted characteristics  of  men  a  common 
support  and  a  common  danger — will, 
however,  be  most  clearly  seen  on  dis- 
covering that  they  have  a  common  ori- 
gin. Little  as  from  present  appearances 
we  should  suppose  it,  we  shall  yet  find 
that  at  first,  the  control  of  religion,  the 
control  of  laws,  and  the  control  of  man- 
ners, were  all  one  control.  However 
incredible  it  may  now  seem,  we  believe 
it  to  be  demonstrable  that  the  rules  of 
etiquette,  the  provisions  of  the  statute- 
book,  and  the  commands  of  the  deca- 
logue, have  grown  from  the  same  root. 
If  we  go  far  enough  back  into  the  ages 
of  primeval  Fetishism,  it  becomes  mani- 
fest that  originally  Deity,  Chief,  and 
Master  of  the  ceremonies  were  identi- 
cal. To  make  good  these  positions, 
and  to  show  their  bearing  on  what  is  to 
follow,  it  will  be  necessary  here  to  trav- 
erse ground  that  is  in  part  somewhat 
beaten,  and  at  first  sight  irrelevant  to 
our  topic.  We  will  pass  over  it  as 
quickly  as  consists  with  the  exigencies 
of  the  argument. 

That  the  earliest  social  aggregations 
were  ruled  solely  by  the  will  of  the 
strong  man,  few  dispute.  That  from 
the  strong  man  proceeded  not  only 
Monarchy,  but  the  conception  of  a 
God,  few  admit  ;  much  as  Carlyle  and 
others  have  said  in  evidence  of  it.  If, 
however,  those  who  are  unable  to  be- 
lieve this  will  lay  aside  the  ideas  of 
God  and  man  in  which  they  have  been 
educated,  and  study  the  aboriginal  ideas 
of  them,  they  will  at  least  see  some 
probability  in  the  hypothesis.  Let 
them  remember  that  before  experience 
had  yet  taught  men  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  possible  and  the  impossible  ; 
and    while    they    were   ready    on    the 


slightest  suggestion  to  ascribe  unknown 
powers  to  any  object  and  make  a  fetish 
of  it  ;  their  conceptions  of  humanity 
and  its  capacities  were  necessarily 
vague,  and  without  specific  limits.  The 
man  who  by  unusual  strength,  or  cun- 
ning, achieved  something  that  others 
had  failed  to  achieve,  or  something 
which  they  did  not  understand,  was 
considered  by  them  as  differing  from 
themselves  ;  and,  as  we  see  in  the  be- 
lief of  some  Polynesians  that  only  their 
chiefs  have  souls,  or  in  that  of  the  an- 
cient Peruvians  that  their  nobles  were 
divine  by  birth,  the  ascribed  difference 
was  apt  to  be  not  one  of  degree  only, 
but  one  of  kind. 

Let  them  remember  next,  how  gross 
were  the  notions  of  God,  or  rather  of 
gods,  prevalent  during  the  same  era  and 
afterward — how  concretely  gods  were 
conceived  as  men  of  specific  aspects 
dressed  in  specific  ways — how  their 
names  were  literally  "  the  strong," 
"  the  destroyer,"  "  the  powerful  one," 
— how,  according  to  the  Scandinavian 
mythology,  the  "  sacred  duty  of  blood- 
revenge"  was  acted  on  by  the  gods 
themselves — and  how  they  were  not 
only  human  in  their  vindictiveness, 
their  cruelty,  and  their  quarrels  with 
each  other,  but  were  supposed  to  have 
amours  on  earth,  and  to  consume  the 
viands  placed  on  their  altars.  Add  to 
which,  that  in  various  mythologies, 
Greek,  Scandinavian,  and  others,  the 
oldest  beings  are  giants  ;  that  according 
to  a  traditional  genealogy  the  gods, 
demi-gods,  and  in  some  cases  men,  are 
descended  from  these  after  the  human 
fashion  ;  and  that  while  in  the  East  we 
hear  of  sons  of  God  who  saw  the 
daughters  of  men  that  they  were  fair, 
the  Teutonic  myths  tell  of  unions  be- 
tween the  sons  of  men  and  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  gods. 

Let  them  remember,  too,  that  at  first 
the  idea  of  death  differed  widely  from 
that  which  we  have  ;  that  there  are  still 
tribes  who,  on  the  decease  of  one  of 
their  number,  attempt  to  make  the 
corpse  stand,  and  put  food  into  his 
mouth  ;  that  the  Peruvians  had  feasts 
at  which  the  mummies  of  their  dead 
Incas  presided,  when,  as  Prescott  says, 
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they  paid  attention  "  to  these  insensible 
remains  as  if  they  were  instinct  with 
life  ;"  that  among  the  Fejees  it  is  be- 
lieved that  every  enemy  has  to  be  killed 
twice  ;  that  the  Eastern  Pagans  give 
extension  and  figure  to  the  soul,  and  at- 
tribute to  it  all  the  same  substances,  both 
solid  and  liquid,  of  which  our  bodies 
are  composed  ;  and  that  it  is  the  custom 
among  most  barbarous  races  to  bury 
food,  weapons,  and  trinkets  along  with 
the  dead  body,  under  the  manifest  be- 
lief that  it  will  presently  need  them. 

Lastly,  let  them  remember  that  the 
other  world,  as  originally  conceived,  is 
simply  some  distant  part  of  this  world 
— some  Elysian  fields,  some  happy 
hunting-ground,  accessible  even  to  the 
living,  and  to  which,  after  death,  men 
travel  in  anticipation  of  a  life  analogous 
in  general  character  to  that  which  they 
led  before.  Then,  co-ordinating  these 
general  facts — the  ascription  of  un- 
known powers  to  chiefs  and  medicine 
men  ;  the  belief  in  deities  having  hu- 
man forms,  passions,  and  behavior  ;  the 
imperfect  comprehension  of  death  as 
distinguished  from  life  ;  and  the  prox- 
imity of  the  future  abode  to  the  pres- 
ent, both  in  position  and  character — 
let  them  reflect  whether  they  do  not 
almost  unavoidably  suggest  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  aboriginal  god  is  the  dead 
chief  ;  the  chief  not  dead  in  our  sense, 
but  gone  away  carrying  with  him  food 
and  weapons  to  some  rumored  region  of 
plenty,  some  promised  land,  whither  he 
had  long  intended  to  lead  his  followers, 
and  whence  he  will  presently  return  to 
fetch  them. 

This  hypothesis  once  entertained,  is 
seen  to  harmonize  with  all  primitive 
ideas  and  practices.  The  sons  of  the 
deified  chief  reigning  after  him,  it 
necessarily  happens  that  all  early  kings 
are  held  descendants  of  the  gods  ;  and 
the  fact  that  alike  in  Assyria,  Egypt, 
among  the  Jews,  Phoenicians,  and  an- 
cient Britons,  kings'  names  were  formed 
out  of  the  names  of  the  gods,  is  fully 
explained.  The  genesis  of  Polytheism 
out  of  Fetishism,  by  the  successive 
migrations  of  tho  race  of  god-kings  to 
the  other  world — a  genesis  illustrated  in 
the  Greek  mythology,  alike  by  the  pre- 


cise genealogy  of  the  deities,  and  by 
the  specifically  asserted  apotheosis  of  the 
later  ones — tends  further  to  bear  it  out. 
It  explains  the  fact  that  in  the  old 
creeds,  as  in  the  still  extant  creed  of  the 
Otaheitans,  every  family  has  its  guard- 
ian spirit,  who  is  supposed  to  be  one  of 
their  departed  relatives  ;  and  that  they 
sacrifice  to  these  as  minor  gods — a  prac- 
tice still  pursued  by  the  Chinese  and 
even  by  the  Russians.  It  is  perfectly 
congruous  with  the  Grecian  myths  con- 
cerning the  wars  of  the  Gods  with  the 
Titans  and  their  final  usurpation  ;  and 
it  similarly  agrees  with  the  fact  that 
among  the  Teutonic  gods  proper  was 
one  Freir,  who  came  among  them  by 
adoption,  "  but  was  born  among  the 
Vanes,  a  somewhat  mysterious  other 
dynasty  of  gods,  who  had  been  con- 
quered and  superseded  by  the  stronger 
and  more  warlike  Odin  dynasty."  It 
harmonizes,  too,  with  the  belief  that 
there  are  different  gods  to  different  ter- 
ritories and  nations,  as  there  were 
different  chiefs  ;  that  these  gods  con- 
tend for  supremacy  as  chiefs  do  ;  and  it 
gives  meaning  to  the  boast  of  neighbor- 
ing tribes — "  Our  god  is  greater  than 
your  god."  It  is  confirmed  by  the  no- 
tion universally  current  in  early  times, 
that  the  gods  come  from  this  other 
abode,  in  which  they  commonly  live, 
and  appear  among  men — speak  to  them, 
help  them,  punish  them.  And  remem- 
bering this,  it  becomes  manifest  that 
the  prayers  put  up  by  primitive  peoples 
to  their  gods  for  aid  in  battle,  are 
meant  literally — that  their  gods  are  ex- 
pected to  come  back  from  the  other 
kingdom  they  are  reigning  over,  and 
once  more  fight  the  old  enemies  they 
had  before  warred  against  so  implaca- 
bly ;  and  it  needs  but  to  name  the  Iliad, 
to  remind  every  one  how  thoroughly 
they  believed  the  expectation  fulfilled. 

AH  government,  then,  being  original- 
ly that  of  the  strong  man  who  has  be- 
come a  fetish  by  some  manifestation  of 
superiority,  there  arises,  at  his  death — 
his  supposed  departure  on  a  long-pro- 
jected expedition,  in  wliich  he  is  ac- 
companied by  his  slaves  and  concubines 
sacrificed  at  his  tomb — there  arises, 
then,  the  incipient  division  of  religious 
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from  political  control,  of  civil  rule  from 
spiritual.  His  son  becomes  deputed 
chief  during  his  absence  ;  his  authority 
is  cited  as  that  by  which  his  son  acts  ; 
his  vengeance  is  invoked  on  all  who 
disobey  his  son  ;  and  his  commands, 
as  previously  known  or  as  asserted  by 
his  son,  become  the  germ  of  a  moral 
code  ;  a  fact  we  shall  the  more  clearly 
perceive  if  we  remember  that  early 
moral  codes  inculcate  mainly  the  virtues 
of  the  warrior,  and  the  duty  of  exter- 
minating some  neighboring  tribe  whose 
existence  is  an  offence  to  the  deity. 

From  this  point  onward,  these  two 
kinds  of  authority,  at  first  complicated 
together  as  those  of  principal  and  agent, 
become  slowly  more  and  more  distinct. 
As  experience  accumulates,  and  ideas  of 
causation  grow  more  precise,  kings  lose 
their  supernatural  attributes  ;  and,  in- 
stead of  God-king,  become  God-de- 
scended king,  God-appointed  king,  the 
Lord's  anointed,  the  vicegerent  of  heav- 
en, ruler  reigning  by  Divine  right.  The 
old  theory,  however,  long  clings  to  men 
in  feeling,  after  it  has  disappeared  in 
name  ;  and  "  such  divinity  doth  iiedge 
a  king,"  that  even  now,  many,  on  first 
seeing  one,  feel  a  secret  surprise  at  find- 
ing him  an  ordinary  sample  of  human- 
ity. The  sacredness  attaching  to  roy- 
alty attaches  afterward  to  its  appended 
institutions — to  legislatures,  to  laws. 
Legal  and  illegal  are  synonymous  with 
right  and  wrong  ;  the  authority  of  Par- 
liament is  held  unlimited,  and  a  linger- 
ing faith  in  governmental  power  con- 
tinually generates  unfounded  hopes  from 
its  enactments.  Political  scepticism, 
however,  having  destroyed  the  divine 
2'>restige  of  royalty,  goes  on  ever  increas- 
ing, and  promises  ultimately  to  reduce 
the  State  to  a  purely  secular  institution, 
whose  regulations  are  limited  in  their 
sphere,  and  have  no  other  authority 
than  the  general  will.  Meanwhile,  the 
religious  control  has  been  little  by  lit- 
tle separating  itself  from  the  civil,  both 
in  its  essence  and  in  its  forms.  While 
from  the  God-king ,  of  the  savage  have 
arisen  in  one  direction,  secular  rulers 
who,  age  by  age,  have  been  losing  the 
bacred  attributes  men  ascribed  to  them  ; 
there    has    arisen  in  another  direction. 


the  conception  of  a  deity,  who,  at  first 
human  in  all  things,  has  been  gradually 
losing  human  materiality,  human  form, 
human  passions,  human  modes  of  ac- 
tion ;  until  now,  anthropomorphism  has 
become  a  reproach. 

Along  with  this  wide  divergence  in 
men's  ideas  of  the  divine  and  civil  ruler 
has  been  taking  place  a  corresponding 
divergence  in  the  codes  of  conduct 
respectively  proceeding  from  them. 
While  the  king  was  a  deputy -god — a 
governor  such  as  the  Jews  looked  for  in 
the  Messiah — a  governor  considered,  as 
the  Czar  still  is,  "  Our  God  upon 
Earth" — it,  of  course,  followed  that 
his  commands  were  the  supreme  rules. 
But  as  men  ceased  to  believe  in  his 
supernatural  origin  and  nature,  his  com- 
mands ceased  to  be  the  highest  ;  and 
there  arose  a  distinction  between  the 
regulations  made  by  him  and  the  regu- 
lations handed  down  from  the  old  god- 
kings,  who  were  rendered  ever  more 
sacred  by  time  and  the  accumulation  of 
myths.  Hence  came  respectively, 
Law  and  Morality  :  the  one  growing 
ever  more  concrete,  the  other  more  ab- 
stract ;  the  authorit)^  of  the  one  ever 
on  the  decrease,  that  of  the  other  ever 
on  the  increase  ;  originally  the  same, 
but  now  placed  daily  in  more  marked 
antagonism. 

Simultaneously  there  has  been  going 
on  a  separation  of  the  institutions  ad- 
ministering these  two  codes  of  conduct. 
While  they  were  yet  one,  of  course 
Church  and  State  were  one  ;  the  king 
was  arch-priest,  not  nominally,  but  real- 
ly— alike  the  giver  of  new  commands 
and  the  chief  interpreter  of  the  old 
commands  ;  and  the  deputy-priests 
coming  out  of  his  family  were  thus  sim- 
ply expounders  of  the  dictates  of  their 
ancestry  ;  at  first  as  recollected,  and 
tifter wards  as  ascertained  by  professed 
interviews  with  them.  This  union — 
which  still  existed  practically  during 
the  middle  ages,  when  the  authority  of 
kings  was  mixed  up  with  the  authority 
of  the  pope,  when  there  were  bishop- 
rulers  having  all  the  powers  of  feudal 
lords,  and  when  priests  punished  by 
penances — has  been,  step  by  step,  be- 
cominji,    less  close.     Though  monarchs 
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are  still  "  defenders  of  the  faith,"  and 
ecclesiastical  chiefs,  they  are  but  nomi- 
nally such.  Though  bishops  still  have 
civil  power,  it  is  not  what  they  once 
had.  Protestantism  shook  loose  the 
bonds  of  union  ;  Dissent  has  long  been 
busy  in  organizing  a  mechanism  for  the 
exercise  of  religious  control,  wholly  in- 
dependent of  law  ;  in  America,  a  sepa- 
rate organization  for  that  purpose 
already  exists  ;  and  if  anything  is  to  be 
hoped  from  the  Anti-State-Church  As- 
sociation— or,  as  it  has  been  newly 
named,  * '  The  Society  for  the  Libera- 
tion of  Religion  from  State  Patronage 
and  Control ' ' — we  shall  presently  have 
a  separate  organization  here  also. 

Thus  alike  in  authority,  in  essence, 
and  in  form,  political  and  spiritual  rule 
have  been  ever  more  widely  diverging 
from  the  same  root.  That  increasing 
division  of  labor  which  marks  the  prog- 
ress of  society  in  other  things,  marks 
it  also  in  this  separation  of  government 
into  civil  and  religious  ;  and  if  we  ob- 
serve how  the  morality  which  forms  the 
substance  of  religions  in  general,  is  be- 
ginning to  be  purified  from  the  associ- 
ated creeds,  we  may  anticipate  that  this 
division  will  be  ultimately  carried  much 
farther. 

Passing  now  to  the  third  species  of 
control — that  of  Manners — we  shall  find 
that  this,  too,  while  it  had  a  common 
genesis  with  the  others,  has  gradually 
come  to  have  a  distinct  sphere  and  a 
special  embodiment.  Among  early  ag- 
gregations of  men  before  yet  social  ob- 
servances existed,  the  sole  forms  of 
courtesy  known  were  the  signs  of  sub- 
mission to  the  strong  man  ;  as  the  sole 
law  was  his  will,  and  the  sole  religion 
the  awe  of  his  supposed  supernatural- 
ness.  Originally,  ceremonies  were 
modes  of  behavior  to  the  god-king. 
Ouf  commonest  titles  have  been  derived 
from  his  names.  And  all  salutations 
were  primarily  worship  paid  to  him. 
Let  us  trace  out  these  truths  in  detail, 
beginning  with  titles. 

The  fact  already  noticed,  that  the 
names  of  early  kings  among  divers  races 
are  formed  by  the  addition  of  certain 
syllables  to  the  names  of  their  gods — 
which    certain   syllables,  like   our  Mac 


and  FitZy  probably  mean  "  son  of,"  or 
"  descended  from" — at  once  gives 
meaning  to  the  terra  Father  as  a  divine 
title.  And  when  we  read,  in  Selden, 
that  "  the  composition  out  of  these 
names  of  Deities  was  not  only  proper  to 
Kings  :  their  Grandes  and  more  honor- 
able Subjects"  (no  doubt  members  of 
the  royal  race)  "  had  sometimes  the 
like  ;"  we  see  how  the  term  Father j 
properly  used  by  these  also,  and  by 
their  multiplying  descendants,  came  to 
be  a  title  used  by  the  people  in  general. 
And  it  is  significant  as  bearing  on  this 
point,  that  among  the  most  barbarous 
nation  in  Europe,  where  belief  in  the 
divine  nature  of  the  ruler  still  lingers, 
Father  in  this  higher  sense  is  still  a 
regal  distinction.  When,  again,  we 
remember  how  the  divinity  at  first 
ascribed  to  kings  was  not  a  compliment- 
ary fiction  but  a  supposed  fact  ;  and 
how,  further,  under  the  Fetish  philoso- 
phy the  celestial  bodies  are  believed  to 
be  personages  who  once  lived  among 
men  ;  we  see  that  the  appellations  of 
oriental  rulers,  "  Brother  to  the  Sun," 
etc.,  were  probably  once  expressive  of 
a  genuine  belief  ;  and  have  simply,  like 
many  other  things,  continued  in  use 
after  all  meaning  has  gone  out  of  them. 
We  may  infer,  too,  that  the  titles  God, 
Lord,  Divinity,  were  given  to  primitive 
rulers  literally — that  the  nostra  divinitas 
applied  to  the  Roman  emperors,  and 
the  various  sacred  designations  that 
have  been  borne  by  monarchs,  down  to 
the  still  extant  phrase,  ' '  Our  Lord  the 
King,"  are  the  dead  and  dying  forms 
of  what  were  once  living  facts.  From 
these  names,  God,  Father,  Lord, 
Divinity,  originally  belonging  to  the 
God-king,  and  afterward  to  God  and 
the  king,  the  derivation  of  our  com- 
monest titles  of  respect  is  clearly  trace- 
able. 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  these 
titles  were  originally  proper  names. 
Not  only  do  we  see  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, where  Pharaoh  was  synonymous 
with  king,  and  among  the  Romans, 
where  to  be  Caesar  meant  to  be  Em- 
peror, that  the  proper  names  of  the 
greatest  men  were  transferred  to  their 
successors,  and  so  became  class  names  j 
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but  in  the  Scandinavian  mythology  we 
may  trace  a  human  title  of  honor  up  to 
the  proper  name  of  a  divine  personage. 
In  Anglo-Saxon  healdor,  or  baldor, 
means  Lord ;  and  Balder  is  the  name 
of  the  favorite  of  Odin's  sons — the  gods 
who  with  him  constitute  the  Teutonic 
Pantheon.  How  these  names  of  honor 
became  general  is  easily  understood. 
The  relatives  of  the  primitive  kings — the 
grandees  described  by  Seldcn  as  having 
names  formed  on  those  of  the  gods,  and 
shown  by  this  to  be  members  of  the 
divine  race — necessarily  shared  in  the 
epithets,  such  as  Lord,  descriptive  of 
superhuman  relationships  and  nature. 
Their  ever-multiplying  offspring  inher- 
iting these,  gradually  rendered  them 
comparatively  common.  And  then 
they  came  to  be  applied  to  every  man 
of  power  ;  partly  from  the  fact  that,  in 
these  early  days  when  men  conceived 
divinity  simply  as  a  stronger  kind  of 
humanity,  great  persons  could  be  called 
by  divine  epithets  with  but  little  exag- 
geration ;  partly  from  the  fact  that  the 
unusually  potent  were  apt  to  be  consid- 
ered as  unrecognized  or  illegitimate  de- 
scendants of  "  the  strong,  the  de- 
stroyer, the  powerful  one  ;"  and  partly, 
also,  from  compliment  and  the  desire  to 
propitiate. 

Progressively  as  superstition  dimin- 
ished, this  last  became  the  sole  cause. 
And  if  we  remember  that  it  is  the 
nature  of  compliment,  as  we  daily  hear 
it,  to  attribute  more  than  is  due — that 
in  the  constantly  widening  application 
of  "  esquire,"  in  the  perpetual  repeti- 
tion of  "  your  honor"  by  the  fawning 
Irishman,  and  in  the  use  of  the  name 
*'  gentleman"  to  any  coalheaver  or  dust- 
man by  the  lower  classes  of  London,  we 
have  current  examples  of  the  deprecia- 
tion of  titles  consequent  on  compliment 
— and  that'  in  barbarous  times,  when 
the  wish  to  propitiate  was  stronger  than 
now,  this  effect  must  have  been  greater; 
we  shall  see  that  there  naturally  arose 
an  extensive  misuse  of  all  early  distinc- 
tions. Hence  the  facts,  that  the  Jews 
called  Herod  a  god  ;  that  Father,  in  its 
higher  sense,  was  a  term  used  among 
them  by  servants  to  masters  ;  that  Lord 
was  applicable  to  any  person  of  worth 


and  power.  Hence,  too,  the  fact  that, 
in  the  later  periods  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, every  man  saluted  his  neighbor  aa 
Dominus  and  Rex. 

But  it  is  in  the  titles  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  in  the  growth  of  our  modern 
ones  out  of  them,  that  the  process  is 
most  clearly  seen.  Herr,  Bon,  Sig- 
nior,  Seigneur,  Senor,  were  all  original- 
ly names  of  rulers — of  feudal  lords.  By 
the  complimentary  use  of  these  names 
to  all  who  could,  on  any  pretence,  be 
supposed  to  merit  them,  and  by  succes- 
sive degradations  of  them  from  each 
step  iu  the  descent  to  a  still  lower  one, 
they  have  come  to  be  common  forms  of 
address.  At  first  the  phrase  in  which  a 
serf  accosted  his  despotic  chief,  mein 
herr,  is  now  familiarly  applied  in  Ger- 
many to  ordinary  people.  The  Span- 
ish title  Don,  once  proper  to  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  only,  is  now  accorded  to 
all  classes.  So,  too,  is  it  with  Signior 
in  Italy.  Seigneur  and  Monseigneur, 
by  contraction  in  Sieur  and  Monsieur^ 
have  produced  the  term  of  respect 
claimed  by  every  Frenchman.  And 
whether  Sire  be  <)r  be  not  a  like  con- 
traction of  Signio'^,  it  is  clear  that,  as 
it  was  borne  by  sundry  of  the  ancient 
feudal  lords  of  France,  who,  as  Selden 
says,  "  affected  rather  to  bee  stiled  by 
the  name  of  Sire  than  Baron,  as  Le 
Sire  de  Montmorencie.  Le  Sire  de 
Beauieu,  and  the  like,  and  as  it  has 
been  commonly  used  to  monarchs,  our 
word  Sir,  which  is  derived  from  it» 
originally  meant  lord  or  king.  Thus, 
too,  is  it  with  feminine  titles.  Lady^ 
which,  according  to  Home  Tooke, 
means  exalted j  and  was  at  first  given  only 
to  the  few,  is  now  given  to  all  women 
of  education.  Dame,  once  an  honor- 
able name,  to  which,  in  old  books,  we 
find  the  epithets  of  "  high-born"  and 
"  stately"  affixed,  has  now,  by  repeated 
widenings  of  its  application,  become  rel- 
atively a  term  of  contempt.  And  if 
we  trace  the  compound  of  this,  ma 
Dame,  through  its  contractions — 
Madam,  ma'am,  mam,  mum,  we  find 
that  the  "  Yes'm"  of  Sally  to  her 
mistress  is  originally  equivalent  to 
"  Yes,  my  exalted,"  or  "  Yes,  your 
highness."       Throughout,     therefore. 
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the  genesis  of  words  of  honor  has  been 
the  same.  Just  as  with  the  Jews  and 
with  the  Romans,  has  it  been  with  the 
modern  Europeans.  Tracing  these 
everyday  names  to  their  primitive  sig- 
nifications of  lord  and  king,  and  remem- 
bering that  in  aboriginal  societies  these 
were  applied  only  to  the  gods  and  their 
descendants,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  our  familiar  Sir  and  Monsieur  are, 
in  their  primary  and  expanded  mean- 
ings, terms  of  adoration. 

Further  to  illustrate  this  gradual  de- 
preciation of  titles,  and  to  confirm  the 
inference  drawn,  it  may  be  well  to 
notice  in  passing,  that  the  oldest  of 
them  have,  as  might  be  expected,  been 
depreciated  to  the  greatest  extent. 
Thus,  Master — a  word  proved  by  its 
derivation  and  by  the  similiarity  of  the 
connate  words  in  other  languages  (Fr., 
maitre  for  master ;  Russ. ,  master ; 
Dan.,  meester ;  Ger.,  meister)  to  have 
been  one  of  the  earliest  in  use  for  ex- 
pressing lordship — has  now  become  ap- 
plicable to  children  only,  and  under  the 
modification  of  "Mister, "to  persons 
next  above  the  laborer.  Again,  knight- 
hood, the  oldest  kind  of  dignity,  is  also 
the  lowest  ;  and  Knight  Bachelor, 
which  is  the  lowest  order  of  knight- 
hood, is  more  ancient  than  any  other  of 
the  orders.  Similarly,  too,  with  the 
peerage.  Baron  is  alike  the  earliest  and 
least  elevated  of  its  divisions.  This 
continual  degradation  of  all  names  of 
honor  has,  from  time  to  time,  made  it 
requisite  to  introduce  new  ones  having 
that  distinguishing  effect  which  the 
originals  had  lost  by  generality  of  use  ; 
just  as  our  habit  of  misapplying  super- 
latives has,  by  gradually  destroying 
their  force,  entailed  the  need  for  fresh 
ones.  And  if,  within  the  last  thousand 
years,  this  process  has  produced  effects 
thus  marked,  we  may  readily  conceive 
how,  during  previous  thousands,  the 
titles  of  gods  and  demi-gods  came  to  be 
used  to  all  persons  exercising  power  ;  as 
they  have  since  come  to  be  used  to  per- 
sons of  respectability. 

If  from  names  of  honor  we  turn  to 
phrases  of  honor,  we  find  similar  facts. 
The  Oriental  styles  of  address,  applied 
to  ordinary  people — "  I  am  your  slave," 


"All  I  have  is  youip,"  "I  am  your 
sacrifice" — attribute  to  the  individual 
spoken  to  the  same  greatness  that  Mon- 
sieur and  My  Lord  do  ;  they  ascribe  to 
him  the  character  of  an  all-powerful 
ruler,  so  immeasurably  superior  to  the 
speaker  as  to  be  his  owner.  So,  like- 
wise, with  the  Polish  expressions  of  re- 
spect— "  I  throw  myself  under  your 
feet,"  "I  kiss  your  feet."  In  our 
now  meaningless  subscription  to  a 
formal  letter — ' '  Your  most  obedient 
servant," — the  same  thing  is  visible, 
Nav,  even  in  the  familiar  signature 
"Yours  faithfully,"  the  "yours,"  if 
interpreted  as  originally  meant,  is  the 
expression  of  a  slave  to  his  master. 

All  these  dead  forms  were  once  living 
embodiments  of  fact — were  primarily 
the  genuine  indications  of  that  submis- 
sion to  authority  which  they  verbally 
assert  ;  were  afterward  naturally  used 
by  the  weak  and  cowardly  to  propitiate 
those  above  them  ;  gradually  grew  to 
be  considered  the  due  of  such  ;  and,  by 
a  continually  wider  misuse,  have  lost 
their  meanings,  as  Sir  and  Master  have 
done.  That  like  titles,  they  were  in 
the  beginning  used  only  to  the  God- 
king,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that,  like 
titles,  they  were  subsequently  used  in 
common  to  God  and  the  king.  Relig- 
ious worship  has  ever  largely  consisted 
of  professions  of  obedience,  of  being 
God's  servants,  of  belonging  to  him  to 
do  what  he  will  with.  Like  titles, 
therefore,  these  common  phrases  of 
honor  had  a  devotional  origin. 

Perhaps,  however,  it  is  in  the  use  of 
the  word  you  as  a  singular  pronoun  that 
the  popularizing  of  what  were  onco  su- 
preme distinctions  is  most  markedly 
illustrated.  This  speaking  of  a  single 
individual  in  the  plural,  was  originally 
an  honor  given  only  to  the  highest — 
was  the  reciprocal  of  the  imperial  "  we" 
assumed  by  such.  Yet  now,  by  being 
applied  to  successively  lower  and  lower 
classes,  it  has  become  all  but  universal. 
Only  by  one  sect  of  Christians,  and  in 
a  few  secluded  districts,  is  the  primi- 
tive thou  still  used.  And  the  youy  in 
becoming  common  to  all  ranks  haa 
simultaneously  lost  every  vestige  of  tha 
honor  once  attaching  to  it. 
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But  the  genesis  of  Manners  out  of 
forms  of  allegiance  and  worship,  is 
above  all  shown  in  men's  modes  of  salu- 
tation. Note  first  the  significance  of 
the  word.  Among  the  Romans,  the 
salutatio  was  a  daily  homage  paid  by 
clients  and  inferiors  to  superiors.  This 
was  alike  the  case  with  civilians  and  in 
the  army.  The  very  derivation  of  our 
word,  therefore,  is  suggestive  of  sub- 
mission. Passing  to  particular  forms 
of  obeisance  (mark  the  word  again),  let 
us  begin  with  the  Eastern  one  of  baring 
the  feet.  This  was,  primarily,  a  mark 
of  reverence,  alike  to  a  god  and  a  king. 
The  act  of  Moses  before  the  burning 
bush,  and  the  practice  of  Mahometans, 
who  are  sworn  on  the  Koran  with  their 
shoes  off,  exemplify  the  one  employ- 
ment of  it  ;  the  custom  of  the  Per- 
sians, who  remove  their  shoes  on  enter- 
ing the  presence  of  their  monarch,  ex- 
emplifies the  other.  As  usual,  how- 
ever, this  homage,  paid  next  to  inferior 
rulers,  has  descended  from  grade  to 
grade.  In  India,  it  is  a  common  mark 
of  respect  ;  a  polite  man  in  Turkey 
always  leaves  his  shoes  at  the  door, 
while  the  lower  orders  of  Turks  never 
enter  the  presence  of  their  superiors  but 
in  their  stockings  ;  and  in  Japan,  this 
baring  of  the  feet  is  an  ordinary  salu- 
tation of  man  to  man. 

Take  another  case.  Selden,  describ- 
ing the  ceremonies  of  the  Romans, 
says  :  "  For  whereas  it  was  usual  either 
to  kiss  the  Images  of  their  Gods,  or 
adoring  them,  to  stand  somewhat  off 
before  them,  solemnly  moving  the  right 
hand  to  the  lips,  and  then,  casting  it  as 
if  they  had  cast  kisses,  to  turne  the 
body  on  the  same  hand  (which  was  the 
right  forme  of  Adoration),  it  grew  also 
by  custom,  first  that  the  emperors, 
being  next  to  Deities,  and  by  some 
accounted  as  Deities,  had  the  like  done 
to  them  in  acknowledgment  of  their 
Greatness."  If,  now,  we  call  to  mind 
the  awkward  salute  of  a  village  school- 
boy, made  by  putting  his  open  hand  up 
to  his  face  and  describing  a  semicircle 
with  his  forearm  ;  and  if  wo  remember 
that  the  salute  thus  used  as  a  form  of 
reverence  in  country  districts,  is  most 
likely  a  remnant  of  the  feudal  times  ; 


we  shall  see  reason  for  thinking  that 
our  common  wave  of  the  hand  to  a 
friend  across  the  street,  represents  what 
was  primarily  a  devotional  act. 

Similarly  have  originated  all  forms 
of  respect  depending  upon  inclinations 
of  the  body.  Entire  prostration  is  the 
aboriginal  sign  of  submission.  The 
passage  of  Scripture,  "  Thou  hast  put 
all  under  his  feet,"  and  that  other  one, 
so  suggestive  in  its  anthropomorphism, 
"  the  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  sit  thou 
at  my  right  hand,  until  I  make  thine 
enemies  thy  footstool,"  imply,  what 
the  Assyrian  sculptures  fully  bear  out, 
that  it  was  the  practice  of  the  ancient 
god-kings  of  the  East  to  trample  upon 
the  conquered.  And  when  we  bear  in 
mind  that  there  are  existing  savages 
who  signify  submission  by  placing  the 
neck  under  the  foot  of  the  person  sub- 
mitted to,  it  becomes  obvious  that  all 
prostration,  especially  when  accom- 
panied by  kissing  the  foot,  expressed  a 
willingness  to  be  trodden  upon — was  an 
attempt  to  mitigate  wrath  by  saying,  in 
signs,  "  Tread  on  me  if  you  will." 
Remembering,  further,  that  kissing  the 
foot,  as  of  the  Pope,  and  of  a  saint's 
statue,  still  continues  in  Europe  to  be  a 
mark  of  extreme  reverence  ;  that  pros- 
tration to  feudal  lords  was  once  general ; 
and  that  its  disappearance  must  have 
taken  place,  not  abruptly,  but  by 
gradual  modification  into  something 
else  ;  we  have  ground  for  deriving 
from  these  deepest  of  humiliations  all 
inclinations  of  respect  ;  es])ecially  as 
the  transition  is  traceable.  The  rever- 
ence of  a  Russian  serf,  who  bends  his 
head  to  the  ground,  and  the  salaam  of 
the  Hindoo,  are  abridged  prostrations  ; 
a  bow  is  a  short  salaam  ;  a  nod  is  a 
short  bow. 

Should  any  hesitate  to  admit  this 
conclusion,  then  perhaps,  on  being  re- 
minded that  the  lowest  of  these  obei- 
sances are  common  where  the  submis- 
sion is  most  abject  ;  that  among  our- 
selves the  profundity  of  the  bow  marks 
the  amount  of  respect  ;  and  lastly,  that 
the  bow  is  even  now  used  devotionally 
in  our  churches — by  Catholics  to  their 
altars,  and  by  Protestants  at  the  name 
of  Christ — they  will  see  sufficient  evi- 
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dence  for  thinking  that  this  salutation 
also  was  originally  worship. 

The  same  may  be  said,  too,  of  the 
curtsy,   or  courtesy,  as  it  is  otherwise 
written.      Its  derivation  from  courtoisie, 
courteousness,  that  is,  behavior  like  that 
at    court,  at    once    shows    that    it   was 
primarily  the  reverence  paid  to  a  mon- 
arch.    And  if  we  call  to  mind  that  fall- 
ing upon  the  knees,  or  upon  one  knee, 
has  been  a  common  obeisance  of  sub- 
jects to  rulers  ;  that  in  ancient  manu- 
scripts and  tapestries,  servants  are  de- 
picted as  assuming  this  attitude  while 
offering  the   dishes  to  their  masters  at 
table  ;  and  that  this  same  attitude  is 
assumed  toward  our  own  queen  at  every 
presentation  ;  we  may  infer,  what  the 
character  of  the  curtsy  itself  suggests, 
that  it  is   an   abridged  act  of   kneeling. 
As  the  word  has  been  contracted  from 
courtoisie  into   curtsy  ;  so  the    motion 
has  been  contracted  from  a  placing  of 
the  knee  on  the  floor,  to  a  lowering  of 
the  knee  toward  the  floor.     Moreover, 
when  we  compare  the  curtsy  of  a  lady 
with  the  awkward  one  a  peasant  girl 
makes,    which,    if     continued,     would 
bring  her  down  on  both  knees,  we  may 
see  in  this  a  last  remnant  of  that  great- 
er reverence  required  of   serfs.     And 
when,    from    considering    that    simple 
kneeling  of  the  West,  still  represented 
by  the  curtsy,  we  pass  Eastward,  and 
note   the   attitude   of  the    Mahomedan 
worshipper,   who  not  only   kneels  but 
bows  his  head  to  the  ground,  we  may 
infer  that  the  curtsy,  also,  is  an  evanes- 
cent form  of  the  aboriginal  prostration. 
In  further  evidence  of  this  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  there  has  but  recently 
disappeared     from    the    salutations    of 
men,  an  action  ha/ing  the  same  proxi- 
mate derivation  with  the  curtsy.     That 
backward  sweep  of  the  foot  with  which 
the    conventional     stage-sailor    accom- 
panies   his    bow — a   movement    which 
prevailed  generally  in  past  generations, 
when  "  a    bow    and    a    scrape"    went 
together,  and  which,  within  the  mem- 
ory of  living  persons,  was  made  by  boys 
to  their  schoolmaster,  with  the  effect  of 
wearing  a  hole  in  the  floor — is  pretty 
clearly  a  preliminary  to  going  on  one 
knee.      A   motion    so   ungainly    could 


never  have  been  intentionally  intro- 
duced ;  even  if  the  artificial  introduc- 
tion of  obeisances  were  possible.  Hence 
we  must  regard  it  as  the  remnant  of 
something  antecedent  ;  and  that  this 
something  antecedent  was  humiliating 
may  be  inferred  from  the  phrase, 
"  scraping  an  acquaintance  ;"  which, 
being  used  to  denote  the  gaining  of 
favor  by  obsequiousness,  implies  that 
the  scrape  was  considered  a  mark  of 
servility — that  is,  of  serf-iVitj. 

Consider,  again,  the  uncovering  of 
the  head.  Almost  everywhere  this  has 
been  a  sign  of  reverence,  alike  in  tem- 
ples and  before  potentates  ;  and  it  yet 
preserves  among  us  some  of  its  original 
meaning.  Whether  it  rains,  hails,  or 
shines,  you  must  keep  your  head  bare 
while  speaking  to  the  monarch  ;  and 
on  no  plea  may  you  remain  covered  in 
a  place  of  worship.  As  usual,  how- 
ever, this  ceremony,  at  first  a  submis- 
sion to  gods  and  kings,  has  become  in 
process  of  time  a  common  civility. 
Once  an  acknowledgment  of  another's 
unlimited  supremacy,  the  removal  of 
the  hat  is  now  a  salute  accorded  to  very 
ordinary  persons,  and  that  uncovering, 
originally  reserved  for  entrance  into 
"  the  house  of  God,"  good  manners 
now  dictates  on  entrance  into  the  house 
of  a  common  laborer. 

Standing,  too,  as  a  mark  of  respect, 
has  undergone  like  extensions  in  its  ap- 
plication. Shown,  by  the  practice  in 
oar  churches,  to  be  intermediate  be- 
tween the  humiliation  signified  by 
kneeling  and  the  self-respect  which  sit- 
ting implies,  and  used  at  courts  as  a 
form  of  liomage  when  more  active  dem- 
onstrations of  it  have  been  made,  this 
posture  is  now  employed  in  daily  life 
to  show  consideration  ;  as  seen  alike  in 
the  attitude  of  a  servant  before  a  mas- 
ter, and  in  that  rising  which  politeness 
prescribes  on  the  entrance  of  a  visitor. 

Many  other  threads  of  evidence  might 
have  been  woven  into  our  argument. 
As,  for  example,  the  significant  fact, 
that  if  we  trace  back  our  still  existing 
law  of  primogeniture — if  we  consider  it 
as  displayed  by  Scottish  clans,  in  which 
not  only  ownership  but  government  de- 
volved from  the  beginning  on  the  eldest 
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«on  ot  the  eldest— ^if  we  look  farther 
back,  and  observe  that  the  old  titles 
of  lordship,  SignoVj  Seigneur,  Senor, 
Sire,  Sieur,  all  originally  mean,  senior, 
or  elder — if  we  go  eastward,  and  find 
that  Sheik  has  a  like  derivation,  and 
that  the  Oriental  names  for  priests,  as 
Pir,  for  instance,  are  literally  inter- 
preted old  man — if  we  note  in  Hebrew 
records  how  primeval  is  the  ascribed 
superiority  of  the  first-born,  how  great 
the  authority  of  elders,  and  how  sacred 
the  memory  of  patriarchs — and  if,  then, 
we  remember  that  among  divine  titles 
are  "  Ancient  of  Days,"  and  "  Father 
of  Gods  and  men  ;"  we  see  how  com- 
pletely these  facts  harmonize  with  the 
hypothesis  that  the  aboriginal  god  is 
the  first  man  suflSciently  great  to  be- 
come a  tradition,  the  earliest  whose 
power  and  deeds  made  him  remem- 
bered ;  that  hence  antiquity  unavoida- 
bly became  associated  with  superiority, 
and  age  with  nearness  in  blood  to  "the 
powerful  one  ;"  that  so  there  naturally 
arose  that  domination  of  the  eldest 
which  characterizes  all  history,  and  that 
theory  of  human  degeneracy  which 
even  yet  survives. 

Wc  might  further  dwell  on  the  facts, 
that  Lord  signifies  high-born,  or,  as  the 
same  root  gives  a  word  meaning  heaven, 
possibly  heaven -born  ;  that,  before  it 
became  common,  Sir  or  Sire,  as  well 
as  Father,  was  the  distinction  of  a 
priest  ;  that  worship  originally  worth- 
ship — a  term  of  respect  that  has  been 
used  commonly,  as  well  as  to  magis- 
trates— is  also  our  term  for  the  act  of 
attributing  greatness  or  worth  to  the 
Deity  ;  so  that  to  ascribe  worth-ship  to 
a  man  is  to  worship  him.  We  might 
make  much  of  the  evidence  that  all 
eaily  governments  are  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly theocratic  ;  and  that  among 
ancient  Eastern  nations  even  the  com- 
monest forms  and  customs  appear  to 
have  been  influenced  by  religion.  We 
might  enfore  our  argument  respecting 
the  derivation  of  ceremonies,  by  tracing 
out  the  aboriginal  obeisance  made  by 
putting  dust  on  the  head,  which  proba- 
bly symbolizes  putting  the  head  in  the 
dust  ;  by  affiliating  the  practice  prevail- 
ing  among    certain    tribes,    of     doing 


another  honor  by  presenting  him  with 
a  portion  of  hair  torn  from  the  head — 
an  act  which  seems  tantamount  to  say- 
ing, "I  am  your  slave  ;"  by  investi- 
gating the  Oriental  custom  of  giving  to 
a  visitor  any  object  he  speaks  of  admir- 
ingly, which  is  pretty  clearly  a  carrying 
out  the  compliment,  "  All  I  have  is 
yours. ' ' 

Without  enlarging,  however,  on  these 
and  many  minor  facts,  we  venture  to 
think  that  the  evidence  already  as- 
signed is  suflScient  to  justify  our  posi- 
tion. Had  the  proofs  been  few  or  of 
one  kind,  little  faith  could  have  been 
placed  in  the  inference.  But  numerous 
as  they  are,  alike  in  the  case  of  titles, 
in  that  of  complimentary  phrases,  and 
in  that  of  salutes — similar  and  simul- 
taneous, too,  as  the  process  of  deprecia- 
tion has  been  in  all  of  these  ;  the  evi- 
dences become  strong  by  mutual  con- 
firmation. And  when  we  recollect, 
also,  that  not  only  have  the  results  of 
this  process  been  visible  in  various  na- 
tions and  in  all  times,  but  that  they  are 
occurring  among  ourselves  at  the  pres- 
ent moment,  and  that  the  causes  as- 
signed for  previous  depreciations  may 
be  seen  daily  working  out  other  ones — 
when  we  recollect  this,  it  becomes 
scarcely  possible  to  doubt  that  the  proc- 
ess has  been  as  alleged  ;  and  that  our 
ordinary  words,  acts,  and  phrases  of 
civility  were  originally  acknowledg- 
ments of  submission  to  another's  om- 
nipotence. 

Thus  the  general  doctrine,  that  all 
kinds  of  government  exercised  over  men 
were  at  first  one  government — that  the 
political,  the  religious  and  the  cere- 
monial forms  of  control  are  divergent 
branches  of  a  general  and  once  indivisi- 
ble control — begins  to  look  tenable. 
When,  with  the  above  facts  fresh  in 
mind,  we  read  primitive  records,  and 
find  that  "  there  were  giants  in  those 
days" — when  we  remember  that  in 
Eastern  traditions  Nimrod,  among 
others,  figures  in  all  the  characters  of 
giant,  king,  and  divinity — when  we 
turn  to  the  sculptures  exhumed  by  Mr. 
Layard,  and  contemplating  in  them  the 
eflftgies  of  kings  driving  over  enemies, 
trampling  on  prisoners,  and  adored  by 
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prostrate  slaves,  then  observe  how  their 
actions  correspond  to  the  primitive 
names  for  the  divinity,  "the  strong," 
"  the  destroyer,"  "  the  powerful  one" 
— when  we  find  that  the  earliest  temples 
were  also  the  residences  of  the  kings — 
and  when,  lastly,  we  discover  that 
among  races  of  men  still  living,  there 
are  current  superstitions  analogous  to 
those  which  old  records  and  old  build- 
ings indicate  ;  we  begin  to  realize  the 
probability  of  the  hypothesis  that  has 
been  set  forth. 

Going  back,  in  imagination,  to  the 
remote  era  when  men's  theories  of 
things  were  yet  unformed  ;  and  con- 
ceiving to  ourselves  the  conquering  chief 
as  dimly  figured  in  ancient  myths,  and 
poems,  and  ruins  ;  we  may  see  that  all 
rules  of  conduct  whatever  spring  from 
his  will.  Alike  legislator  and  judge, 
all  quarrels  among  his  subjects  are  de- 
cided by  him  ;  and  his  words  become 
the  Law.  Awe  of  him  is  the  incipient 
Religion  ;  and  his  maxims  furnish  its 
first  precepts.  Submission  is  made  to 
him  in  the  forms  he  prescribes  ;  and 
these  give  birth  to  Manners.  From  the 
first,  time  develops  allegiance  and  the 
administration  of  justice  ;  from  the 
second,  the  worship  of  a  being  whose 
personality  becomes  ever  more  vague, 
and  the  inculcation  of  precepts  ever 
more  abstract  ;  from  the  third,  forms 
of  honor  and  the  rules  of  etiquette. 

In  conformity  with  the  law  of  evolu- 
tion of  all  organized  bodies,  that  general 
functions  are  gradually  separated  into 
the  special  functions  constituting  them, 
there  have  grown  up  in  the  social  organ- 
ism for  the  better  performance  of  the 
governmental  office,  an  apparatus  of 
law-courts,  judges,  and  barristers  ;  a 
national  church,  with  its  bishops  and 
priests  ;  and  a  system  of  caste,  titles, 
and  ceremonies,  administered  by  so- 
ciety at  large.  By  the  first,  overt  ag- 
gressions are  cognized  and  punished  ; 
by  the  second,  the  disposition  to  com- 
mit such  aggressions  is  in  some  degree 
checked  ;  by  the  third,  those  minor 
breaches  of  good  conduct,  which  the 
others  do  not  notice,  are  denounced  and 
chastised.  Law  and  Religion  control 
behavior  in  its  essentials  ;  Manners  con- 


trol it  in  its  details.  For  regulating 
those  daily  actions  which  are  too  numer- 
ous and  too  unimportant  to  be  officially 
directed,  there  comes  into  play  this 
subtler  set  of  restraints.  And  when  we 
consider  what  these  restraints  are — 
when  we  analyze  the  words,  and 
phrases,  and  salutes  employed,  we  see 
that  in  origin  as  in  effect,  the  system 
is  a  setting  up  of  temporary  govern- 
ments between  all  men  who  come  in 
contact,  for  the  purpose  of  better  man- 
aging the  intercourse  between  them. 

From  the  proposition,  that  these 
several  kinds  of  government  are  essen- 
tially one,  both  in  genesis  and  function, 
may  be  deduced  several  important 
corollaries,  directly  bearing  on  our  spe- 
cial topic. 

Let  us  first  notice,  that  there  is  not 
only  a  common  origin  and  office  for  all 
forms  of  rule,  but  a  common  necessity 
for  them.  The  aboriginal  man,  com- 
ing fresh  from  the  killing  of  bears  and 
from  lying  in  ambush  for  his  enemy, 
has,  by  the  necessities  of  his  condition, 
a  nature  requiring  to  be  curbed  in  its 
every  impulse.  Alike  in  war  and  in 
the  chase,  his  daily  discipline  has  been 
that  of  sacrificing  other  creatures  to  his 
own  needs  and  passions.  His  charac- 
ter, bequeathed  to  him  by  ancestors 
who  led  similar  lives,  is  moulded  by  this 
discipline — is  fitted  to  this  existence. 
The  unlimited  selfishness,  the  love  of 
inflicting  pain,  the  bloodthirstiness, 
thus  kept  active,  he  brings  with  him 
into  the  '  social  state.  These  disposi- 
tions put  him  in  constant  danger  of 
conflict  with  his  equally  savage  neigh- 
bor. In  small  things  as  in  great,  in 
words  as  in  deeds,  he  is  aggressive  ;  and 
is  hourly  liable  to  the  aggressions  of 
others  like  natured.  Only,  therefore,  by 
the  most  rigorous  control  exercised  over 
all  actions,  can  the  primitive  unions  of 
men  be  maintained.  There  must  be  a 
ruler  strong,  remorseless,  and  of  in- 
domitable will  ;  there  must  be  a  creed 
terrible  in  its  threats  to  the  disobedi- 
ent ;  and  there  must  be  the  most  servile 
submission  of  all  inferiors  to  superiors. 
The  law  must  be  cruel ;  the  religion  must 
be  stern  ;  the  ceremonies  must  be  strict. 
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The  co-ordinate  necessity  for  these 
several  kinds  of  restraint  might  be 
largely  illustrated  from  history  were 
there  space.  SuEBce  it  to  point  out, 
that  where  the  civil  power  has  been 
weak,  the  multiplication  of  thieves, 
assassins,  and  banditti,  has  indicated  the 
approach  of  social  dissolution  ;  that 
when,  from  the  corruptness  of  its  min- 
istry, religion  has  lost  its  influence,  as 
it  did  just  before  the  Flagellants  ap- 
peared, the  State  has  been  endangered  ; 
and  that  the  disregard  of  established  so- 
cial observances  has  ever  been  an  ac- 
companiment of  political  revolutions. 
Whoever  doubts  the  necessity  for  a  gov- 
ernment of  manners  proportionate  in 
strength  to  the  co-existing  political  and 
religious  governments,  will  be  con- 
vinced on  calling  to  mind  that  until  re- 
cently even  elaborate  codes  of  behavior 
failed  to  keep  gentlemen  from  quarrel- 
ling in  the  streets  and  fighting  duels  in 
taverns  ;  and  on  remembering  further, 
that  even  now  people  exhibit  at  the 
doors  of  a  theatre,  where  there  is  no 
ceremonial  law  to  rule  them,  a  degree 
of  aggressiveness  which  would  produce 
confusion  if  carried  into  social  inter- 
course. 

As  might  be  expected,  we  find  that, 
having  a  common  origin  and  like  gen- 
eral functions,  these  several  controlling 
agencies  act  during  each  era  with 
similar  degrees  of  vigor.  Under  the 
Chinese  despotism,  stringent  and  mul- 
titudinous in  its  edicts  and  harsh  in  the 
enforcement  of  them,  and  associated 
with  which  there  is  an  equally  stern 
domestic  despotism  exercised  by  the 
eldest  surviving  male  of  the  family, 
there  exists  a  system  of  observances 
alike  complicated  and  rigid.  There  is 
a  tribunal  of  ceremonies.  Previous  to 
presentation  at  court,  ambassadors  pass 
many  days  in  practising  the  required 
forms.  Social  intercourse  is  cumbered 
by  endless  compliments  and  obeisances. 
Class  distinctions  are  strongly  marked 
by  badges.  The  chief  regret  on  losing 
an  only  son  is,  that  there  will  be  no 
one  to  perform  the  sepulchral  rites. 
And  if  there  wants  a  definite  measure 
of  the  respect  paid  to  social  ordinances, 
we  have  it  in  the  torture  to  which  ladies 


submit  in  having  their  feet  crushed.  In 
India,  and  indeed  throughout  the  East, 
there  exists  a  like  connection  between 
the  pitiless  tyranny  of  rulers,  the  dread 
terrors  of  immemorial  creeds,  and  the 
rigid  restraint  of  unchangeable  customs  ; 
the  caste  regulations  continue  still  unal- 
terable ;  the  fashions  of  clothes  and 
furniture  have  remained  the  same  for 
ages  ;  suttees  are  so  ancient  as  to  be 
mentioned  by  Strabo  and  Diodorus 
Siculus  ;  justice  is  still  administered  at 
the  palace-gates  as  of  old  ;  in  short, 
"  every  usage  is  a  precept  of  religion 
and  a  maxim  of  jurisprudence." 

A  similar  relationship  of  phenomena 
was  exhibited  in  Europe  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  While  all  its  govern- 
ments were  autocratic,  while  feudalism 
held  sway,  while  the  Church  was  un- 
shorn of  its  power,  while  the  criminal 
code  was  full  of  horrors  and  the  hell  of 
the  popular  creed  full  of  terrors,  the 
rules  of  behavior  were  both  more 
numerous  and  more  carefully  conformed 
to  than  now.  Differences  of  dress 
marked  divisions  of  rank.  Men  were 
limited  by  law  to  a  certain  width  of 
shoe-toes  ;  and  no  one  below  a  speci- 
fied degree  might  wear  a  cloak  less 
than  so  many  inches  long.  The  sym- 
bols on  banners  and  shields  were  care- 
fully attended  to.  Heraldry  was  an  im- 
portant branch  of  knowledge.  Prece- 
dence was  strictly  insisted  on.  And 
those  various  salutes  of  which  we  now 
use  the  abridgments  were  gone  through 
in  full.  Even  during  our  own  last  cen- 
tury, with  its  corrupt  House  of  Com- 
mons and  little-curbed  monarchs,  we 
may  mark  a  correspondence  of  social 
formalities.  Gentlemen  were  still  dis- 
tinguished from  lower  classes  by  dress  ; 
people  sacrificed  themselves  to  incon- 
venient requirements  —  as  powder, 
hooped  petticoats,  and  towering  head- 
dresses ;  and  children  addressed  their 
parents  as  Sir  and  Madam. 

A  further  corollary  naturally  follow- 
ing this  last,  and  almost,  indeed,  form- 
ing part  of  it,  is,  that  these  several 
kinds  of  government  decrease  in  strin- 
gency at  the  same  rate.  Simultaneously 
with  the  decline  in  the  influence  of 
priesthoods,  and  in  the    fear    of    eter- 
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nal  torments — simultaneously  with  the 
mitigation  of  political  tyranny,  the 
growth  of  popular  power,  and  the 
amelioration  of  criminal  codes,  has 
taken  place  that  diminution  of  formali- 
ties and  that  fading  of  distinctive  marks, 
now  so  observable.  Looking  at  home, 
we  may  note  that  there  is  less  attention 
to  precedence  than  there  used  to  be. 
No  one  in  our  day  ends  an  interview 
with  the  phrase  "  your  humble  ser- 
vant. ' '  The  employment  of  the  word 
Sir,  once  general  in  social  intercourse, 
is  at  present  considered  bad  breeding  ; 
and  on  the  occasions  calling  for  them 
it  is  held  vulgar  to  use  the  words 
"Your  Majesty,"  or  "Your  Royal 
Highness,"  more  than  once  in  a  con- 
versation. People  no  longer  formally 
drink  each  other's  healths  ;  and  even 
the  taking  wine  with  each  other  at  din- 
ner has  ceased  to  be  fashionable.  The 
taking-off  of  hats  between  gentlemen 
has  been  gradually  falling  into  disuse. 
Even  when  the  hat  is  removed,  it  is  no 
longer  swept  out  at  arm's  length,  but  is 
simply  lifted.  Hence  the  remark  made 
upon  us  by  foreigners,  that  we  take 
off  our  hats  less  than  any  other  nation 
in  Europe — a  remark  that  should  be 
coupled  with  the  other,  that  we  are  the 
freest  nation  in  Europe. 

As  already  implied,  this  association 
of  facts  is  not  accidental.  These  titles 
of  address  and  modes  of  salutation, 
bearing  about  them,  as  they  all  do, 
something  of  that  servility  which  marks 
their  origin,  become  distasteful  in  pro- 
portion as  men  become  more  indepen- 
dent themselves,  and  sympathize  more 
with  the  independence  of  others.  The 
feeling  which  makes  the  modern  gen- 
tleman tell  the  laborer  standing  bare- 
headed before  him  to  put  on  his  hat — 
the  feeling  which  gives  us  a  dislike  to 
those  who  cringe  and  fawn — the  feeling 
which  makes  us  alike  assert  our  own 
dignity  and  respect  that  of  others — the 
feeling  which  thus  leads  us  more  and 
more  to  discountenance  all  forms  and 
names  which  confess  inferiority  and 
submission,  is  the  same  feeling  which 
resists  despotic  power  and  inaugurates 
popular    government,    denies    the    au- 


thority of  the  Church,  and  establishes  a 
right  of  private  judgment. 

A  fourth  fact,  akin  to  the  foregoing, 
is,  that  these  several  kinds  of  govern- 
ment not  only  decline  together,  but 
corrupt  together.  By  the  same  process 
that  a  Court  of  Chancery  becomes  a 
place  not  for  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, but  for  the  withholding  of  it — by 
the  same  process  that  a  national  church, 
from  being  an  agency  for  moral  con- 
trol, comes  to  be  merely  a  thing  of 
formulas  and  tithes  and  bishoprics — by 
this  same  process  do  titles  and  ceremo- 
nies that  once  had  a  meaning  and  a 
power  become  empty  forms. 

Coats  of  arms  which  served  to  distin- 
guish men  in  battle,  now  figure  on  the 
carriage  panels  of  retired  grocers. 
Once  a  badge  of  high  military  rank,  the 
shoulder-knot  has  become,  on  the  mod- 
ern footman,  a  mark  of  servitude.  The 
name  Banneret,  which  once  marked  a 
partially-created  Baron — a  Baron  who 
had  passed  his  military  "  little  go" — is 
now,  under  the  modification  of  Baronet, 
applicable  to  any  one  favored  by  wealth 
or  interest  or  party  feeling.  Knight- 
hood has  so  far  ceased  to  be  an  honor, 
that  men  now  honor  themselves  by  de- 
clining it.  The  military  dignity  Bs- 
cuyer  has,  in  the  modern  Esquire,  be- 
come a  wholly  unmilitary  affix.  Not 
only  do  titles,  and  phrases,  and  salutes 
cease  to  fulfil  their  original  functions, 
but  the  whole  apparatus  of  social  forms 
tends  to  become  useless  for  its  original 
purpose — the  facilitation  of  social  inter- 
course. Those  most  learned  in  cere- 
monies, and  most  precise  in  the  obser- 
vance of  them,  are  not  always  the  best 
behaved  ;  as  those  deepest  read  in  creeds 
and  scriptures  are  not  therefore  the 
most  religious  ;  nor  those  who  have  the 
clearest  notions  of  legality  and  tlle- 
gality,  the  most  honest.  Just  as  lawyers 
are  of  all  men  the  least  noted  for  pro-. 
bity  ;  as  cathedral  towns  have  a  lowei 
moral  character  than  most  others  ;  so, 
if  Swift  is  to  be  believed,  courtiers 
are  "  the  most  insignificant  race  of 
people  that  the  island  can  afford,  and 
with  the  smallest  tincture  of  good  man- 
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But  perhaps  it  is  in  that  class  of  social 
observances  comprehended  under  the 
term  Fashion,  which  we  must  here  dis- 
cuss parenthetically,  that  this  process  of 
corruption  is  seen  with  the  greatest  dis- 
tinctness. As  contrasted  with  Man- 
ners, which  dictate  our  minor  acts  in 
relation  to  other  persons,  Fashion  dic- 
tates our  minor  acts  in  relation  to  our- 
selves. While  the  one  prescribes  that 
part  of  our  deportment  which  directly 
affects  our  neighbors  ;  the  other  pre- 
scribes that  part  of  our  deportment 
which  is  primarily  personal,  and  in 
which  our  neighbors  are  concerned  only 
as  spectators.  Thu«  distinguished  as 
they  are,  however,  the  two  have  a  com- 
mon source.  For  while,  as  we  have 
shown,  Manners  originate  by  imitation 
of  the  behavior  pursued  toward  the 
great,  Fashion  originates  by  imitation 
o/'the  behavior  of  the  great.  While 
the  one  has  its  derivation  in  the  titles, 
phrases,  and  salutes  used  to  those  in 
power  ;  the  other  is  derived  from  the 
habits  and  appearances  exhibited  by 
those  in  power. 

The  Carrib  mother  who  squeezes  her 
child's  head  into  a  shape  like  that  of 
the  chief  ;  the  young  savage  who  makes 
marks  on  himself  similar  to  the  scars 
carried  by  the  warriors  of  his  tribe 
(which  is  probably  the  origin  of  tattoo- 
ing) ;  the  Highlander  who  adopts  the 
plaid  worn  by  the  head  of  his  clan  ; 
the  courtiers  who  affect  grayness,  or 
limp,  or  cover  their  necks,  in  imitation 
of  their  king  ;  and  the  people  who  ape 
the  courtiers  ;  are  alike  acting  under  a 
kind  of  government  connate  with  that 
of  Manners,  and,  like  it  too,  primarily 
beneficial.  For,  notwithstanding  the 
numberless  absurdities  into  which  this 
copyism  has  led  the  people,  from  nose- 
rings to  ear-rings,  from  painted  faces  to 
beauty-spots,  from  shaven  heads  to 
powdered  wigs,  from  filed  teeth  and 
stained  nails  to  bell-girdles,  peaked 
shoes  and  breeches  stuffed  with  bran — 
it  must  yet  be  concluded,  that  as  the 
strong  men,  the  successful  men,  the 
men  of  will,  intelligence,  and  original- 
ity, who  have  got  to  the  top,  are,  on 
the  average,  more  likely  to  show  judg. 
ment  in  their  habits  and  tastes  than  the 


mass,  the  imitation  of  such  is  advan- 
tageous. 

By  and  by,  however.  Fashion,  cor- 
rupting like  these  other  forms  of  rule, 
almost  wholly  ceases  to  be  an  imitation 
of  the  best,  and  becomes  an  imitation 
of  quite' other  than  the  best.  As  those 
who  take  orders  are  not  those  having  a 
special  fitness  for  the  priestly  office,  but 
those  who  see  their  way  to  a  living  by 
it  ;  as  legislators  and  public  function- 
aries do  not  become  such  by  virtue  of 
their  political  insight  and  power  to  rule, 
but  by  virtue  of  birth,  acreage,  and 
class  influence  ;  so,  the  self-elected 
clique  who  set  the  fashion,  gain  this 
prerogative,  not  by  their  force  of  nature, 
their  intellect,  their  higher  worth  or 
better  taste,  but  gain  it  solely  by  their 
unchecked  assumption.  Among  the 
initiated  are  to  be  found  neither  the 
noblest  in  rank,  the  chief  in  power,  the 
best  cultured,  the  most  refined,  nor 
those  of  greatest  genius,  wit,  or  beauty; 
and  their  reunions,  so  far  from  being 
superior  to  others,  are  noted  for  their 
inanity.  Yet,  by  the  example  of  these 
sham  great,  and  not  by  that  of  the  truly 
great,  does  society  at  large  now  regulate 
its  goings  and  comings,  its  hours,  its 
dress,  its  small  usages.  As  a  natural 
consequence,  these  have  generally  little 
or  none  of  that  suitableness  which  the 
theory  of  fashion  implies  they  should 
have.  But  instead  of  a  continual  prog- 
ress toward  greater  elegance  and  con- 
venience, which  might  be  expected  to 
occur  did  people  copy  the  ways  of  the 
really  best  or  follow  their  own  ideas  of 
propriety,  we  have  a  reign  of  mere 
whim,  of  unreason,  of  change  for  the 
sake  of  change,  of  wanton  oscillations 
from  either  extreme  to  the  other — a 
reign  of  usages  without  meaning,  times 
without  fitness,  dress  without  taste. 
And  thus  life  d  la  mode,  instead  of  be- 
ing life  conducted  in  the  most  rational 
manner,  is  life  regulated  by  spendthrifts 
and  idlres,  milliners  and  tailors,  dandies 
and  silly  women. 

To  these  several  corollaries — that  the 
various  orders  of  control  exercised  over 
men  have  a  common  origin  and  a  com- 
mon function,  are  called  out  by  co-ordi- 
nate  necessities    and   co-exist   in   like 
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stringency,  decline  together  and  corrupt 
together — it  now  only  remains  to  add 
that  they  become  needless  together. 
Consequent  as  all  kinds  of  government 
are  upon  the  unfitness  of  the  aboriginal 
man  for  social  life  ;  and  diminishing  in 
coerciveness  as  they  all  do  in  proportion 
as  this  unfitness  diminishes  ;  they  must 
one  and  all  come  to  an  end  as  humanity 
acquires  complete  adaptation  to  its  new 
conditions.  That  discipline  of  circum- 
stances which  has  already  wrought  out 
such  great  changes  in  us,  must  go  on 
eventually  to  work  out  yet  greater  ones. 
That  daily  curbing  of  the  lower  nature 
and  culture  of  the  higher,  which  out  of 
cannibals  and  devil  worshippers  has 
evolved  philanthropists,  lovers  of  peace, 
and  haters  of  superstition,  cannot  fail  to 
evolve  out  of  these,  men  as  much  supe- 
rior to  them  as  they  are  to  their  pro- 
genitors. The  causes  that  have  pro- 
duced past  modifications  are  still  in  ac- 
tion ;  must  continue  in  action  as  long 
as  there  exists  any  incongruity  between 
man's  desires  and  the  requirements  of 
the  social  state  ;  and  must  eventually 
make  him  organically  fit  for  the  social 
state.  As  it  is  now  needless  to  forbid 
man-eating  and  Fetishism,  so  will  it  ulti- 
mately become  needless  to  forbid  mur- 
der, theft,  and  the  minor  offences  of 
our  criminal  code.  When  human 
nature  has  grown  into  conformity  with 
the  moral  law,  there  will  need  no  judges 
and  statute-books  ;  when  it  spontane- 
ously takes  the  right  course  in  all 
things,  as  in  some  things  it  does  already, 
prospects  of  future  reward  or  punish- 
ment will  not  be  wanted  as  incentives  ; 
and  when  fit  behavior  has  become  in- 
stinctive, there  will  need  no  code  of 
ceremonies  to  say  how  behavior  shall  be 
regulated. 

Thus,  then,  may  be  recognized  the 
meaning,  the  naturalness,  the  necessity 
of  those  various  eccentricities  of  re- 
formers which  we  set  out  by  describing. 
They  are  not  accidental  ;  they  are  not 
mere  personal  caprices,  as  people  are 
apt  to  suppose.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  inevitable  results  of  the  law  of  rela- 
tionship above  illustrated.  That  com- 
munity of  genesis,  function,  and  decay 
which  all  forms  of  restraint  exhibit,  is 


simply  the  obverse  of  the  fact  at  first 
pointed  out,  that  they  hav3  in  two  sen- 
tiraents  of  human  nature  a  common  pre- 
server and  a  common  destroyer.  Awe 
of  power  originates  and  cherishes  them 
all  ;  love  of  freedom  undermines  and 
periodically  weakens  them  all.  The 
one  defends  despotism  and  asserts  the 
supremacy  of  laws,  adheres  to  old 
creeds  and  supports  ecclesiastical  author- 
ity, pays  respect  to  titles  and  conserves 
forms  ;  the  other,  putting  rectitude 
above  legality,  achieves  periodical  in- 
stalments of  political  liberty,  inaugu- 
rates Protestantism  and  works  out  its 
consequences,  ignores  the  senseless  dic- 
tates of  Fashion  and  emancipates  men 
from  dead  customs. 

To  the  true  reformer  no  institution 
is  sacred,  no  belief  above  criticism. 
Everything  shall  conform  itself  to  equity 
and  reason  ;  nothing  shall  be  saved  by 
its  prestige.  Conceding  to  each  man 
liberty  to  pursue  his  own  ends  and  sat- 
isfy his  own  tastes,  he  demands  for 
himself  like  liberty  ;  and  consents  to 
no  restrictions  on  this,  save  those  which 
other  men's  equal  claims  involve.  No 
matter  whether  it  be  an  ordinance  of 
one  man,  or  an  ordinance  of  all  men,  if 
it  trenches  on  his  legitimate  sphere  of 
action,  he  denies  its  validity.  The 
tyranny  that  would  impose  on  him  a 
particular  style  of  dress  and  a  set  mode 
of  behavior,  he  resists  equally  with  the 
tyranny  that  would  limit  his  buyings 
and  sellings,  or  dictate  his  creed. 
Whether  the  regulation  be  formally 
made  by  a  legislature,  or  informally 
made  by  society  at  large — whether  the 
penalty  for  disobedience  be  imprison- 
ment, or  frowns  and  social  ostracism, 
he  sees  to  be  a  question  of  no  moment. 
He  will  utter  his  belief  notwithstanding 
the  threatened  punishment  ;  he  will 
break  conventions  spite  of  the  petty 
persecutions  that  will  be  visited  on  him. 
Show  him  that  his  actions  are  inimical 
to  his  fellow-men,  and  he  will  pause. 
Prove  that  he  is  disregarding  their 
legitimate  claims — that  he  is  doing 
what  in  the  nature  of  things  must  pro- 
duce unhappiness,  and  he  will  alter  his 
course.  But  until  you  do  this — until 
you  demonstrate  that   his  proceedings 
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are  essentially  inconvenient  or  inelegant, 
essentially  irrational,  unjust,  or  ungener- 
ous, he  will  persevere. 

Some,  indeed,  argue  that  his  conduct 
is  unjust  and  ungenerous.  They  say 
that  he  has  no  right  to  annoy  other 
people  by  his  whims  ;  that  the  gentle- 
man to  whom  his  letter  comes  with  no 
*'  Esq."  appended  to  the  address,  and 
the  lady  whose  evening  party  he  enters 
with  gloveless  hands  are  vexed  at  what 
they  consider  his  want  of  respect,  or 
want  of  breeding  ;  that  thus  his  eccen- 
tricities cannot  be  indulged  save  at  the 
expense  of  his  neighbor's  feelings  ;  and 
that  hence  his  nonconformity  is  in  plain 
terms  selfishness. 

He  answers  that  this  position,  if 
logically  developed,  would  deprive  men 
of  all  liberty  whatever.  Each  must  con- 
form all  his  acts  to  the  public  taste,  and 
not  his  own.  The  public  taste  on  every 
point  having  been  once  ascertained, 
men's  habits  must  thenceforth  remain 
forever  fixed  ;  seeing  that  no  man  can 
adopt  other  habits  without  sinning 
against  the  public  taste,  and  giving  peo- 
ple disagreeable  feelings.  Consequent- 
ly, be  it  an  era  of  pig-tails  or  high- 
heeled  shoes,  of  starched  ruffs  or  trunk- 
hose,  all  must  continue  to  wear  pig- 
tails, high-heeled  shoes,  starched  ruffs, 
or  trunk-hose  to  the  crack  of  doom. 

If  it  be  still  urged  that  he  is  not  jus- 
tified in  breaking  through  others'  forms 
that  he  may  establish  his  own,  and  so 
sacrificing  the  wishes  of  many  to  the 
wishes  of  one,  he  replies  that  all  relig- 
ious and  political  changes  might  be 
negatived  on  like  grounds.  He  asks 
whether  Luther's  sayings  and  doings 
were  not  extremely  offensive  to  the  mass 
of  his  contemporaries  ;  whether  the  re- 
sistance of  Hampden  was  not  disgust- 
ing to  the  time-servers  around  him  ; 
whether  every  reformer  has  not  shocked 
men's  prejudices,  and  given  immense 
displeasure  by  the  opinions  he  uttered. 
The  affirmative  answer  he  follows  up  by 
demanding  what  right  the  reformer  has, 
then,  to  utter  these  opinions  ;  whether 
he  is  not  sacrificing  the  feelings  of 
many  to  the  feelings  of  one  ;  and  so 
proves  that,  to  be  consistent,  his  an- 
tagonists   must   condemn   not   only   all 


nonconformity  in  actions,  but  all  non- 
conformity in  thoughts. 

His  antagonists  rejoin  that  his  posi- 
tion, too,  may  be  pushed  to  an  absurd- 
ity. They  argue  that  if  a  man  may 
offend  by  the  disregard  of  some  forms, 
he  may  as  legitimately  do  so  by  the  dis- 
regard of  all  ;  and  they  inquire — Why 
should  he  not  go  out  to  dinner  in  a 
dirty  shirt,  and  with  an  unshorn  chin  ? 
Why  should  he  not  spit  on  the  draw- 
ing-room carpet,  and  stretch  his  heels 
up  to  the  mantel-shelf  ? 

The  convention-breaker  answers,  that 
to  ask  this,  implies  a  confounding  of 
two  widely-different  classes  of  actions 
— the  actions  that  are  essentially  dis- 
pleasurable  to  those  around,  with  the 
actions  that  are  but  incidentaJy  dis- 
pleasurable  to  them.  He  whose  skin  is 
so  unclean  as  to  offend  the  nostrils  of 
his  neighbors,  or  he  who  talks  so  loud- 
ly as  to  disturb  a  whole  room,  may  be 
justly  complained  of,  and  rightly  ex- 
cluded by  society  from  its  assemblies. 
But  he  who  presents  himself  in  a  sur- 
tout  in  place  of  a  dress-coat,  or  in 
brown  trousers  instead  of  black,  gives 
offence  not  to  men's  senses,  or  their 
innate  tastes,  but  merely  to  their  prej- 
udices, their  bigotry  of  convention. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  his  costume  is 
less  elegant  or  less  intrinsically  appro- 
priate than  the  one  prescribed  ;  seeing 
that  a  few  hours  earlier  in  the  day  it  is 
admired.  It  is  the  implied  rebellion, 
therefore,  that  annoys.  How  little  the 
cause  of  quarrel  has  to  do  with  the  dress 
itself,  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  a  ceatury 
ago  black  clothes  would  have  been 
thought  preposterous  for  hours  of  recre- 
ation, and  that  a  few  years  hence  some 
now  forbidden  style  may  be  nearer  the 
requirements  of  Fashion  than  the  pres- 
ent one.  Thus  the  reformer  explains 
that  it  is  not  against  the  natural  re- 
straints, but  against  the  artificial  ones, 
that  he  protests  ;  and  that  manifestly 
the  fire  of  sneers  and  angry  glances 
which  he  has  to  bear,  is  poured  upon 
him  because  he  will  not  bow  down  to 
the  idol  which  society  has  set  up. 

Should  he  be  asked  how  we  are  to 
distinguish  between  conduct  that  is  ab- 
solutely disagreeable  to  others,  and  con- 
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duct  that  is  relatively  so,  he  answers, 
that  they  will  distinguish  themselves,  if 
men  will  let  them.  Actions  intrinsi- 
cally repugnant  will  ever  be  frowned 
upon,  and  must  ever  remain  as  excep- 
tional as  now.  Actions  not  intrinsical- 
ly repugnant  will  establish  themselves 
as  proper.  No  relaxation  of  customs 
will  introduce  the  practice  of  going  to 
a  party  in  muddy  boots,  and  with  un- 
washed hands  ;  for  the  dislike  of  dirt 
would  continue  were  Fashion  abolished 
to-morrow.  That  love  of  approbation 
which  now  makes  people  so  solicitous 
to  be  en  regie  would  still  exist — would 
still  make  them  careful  of  their  personal 
appearance — would  still  induce  them  to 
seek  admiration  by  making  themselves 
ornamental — would  still  cause  them  to 
respect  the  natural  laws  of  good  behav- 
ior, as  they  now  do  the  artificial  ones. 
The  change  would  simply  be  from  a  re- 
pulsive monotony  to  a  picturesque 
variety.  And  if  there  be  any  regula- 
tions respecting  which  it  is  uncertain 
whether  they  are  based  on  reality  or  on 
convention,  experiment  will  soon  de- 
cide, if  due  scope  be  allowed. 

When  at  length  the  controversy 
comes  round,  as  controversies  often  do, 
to  the  point  whence  it  started,  and  the 
"  party  of  order"  repeat  their  charge 
against  the  rebel,  thit  he  is  sacrificing 
the  feelings  of  others  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  own  wilfulness,  he  replies 
once  for  all  that  they  cheat  themselves 
by  misstatements.  He  accuses  them 
of  being  so  despotic,  that,  not  content 
with  being  masters  over  their  own  ways 
and  habits,  they  would  be  masters 
over  his  also  ;  and  grumble  because  he 
will  not  let  them.  He  merely  asks  the 
same  freedom  which  they  exercise  ; 
they,  however,  propose  to  regulate  his 
course  as  well  as  their  own — to  cut  and 
clip  his  mode  of  life  into  agreement 
with  their  approved  pattern  ;  and  then 
charge  him  with  wilfulness. and  selfish- 
ness, because  he  does  not  quietly  sub- 
mit !  He  warns  them  that  he  shall  re- 
sist, nevertheless  ;  and  that  he  shall  do 
so,  not  only  for  the  assertion  of  his 
own  independence,  but  for  their  good. 
He  tells  them  that  they  are  slaves,  and 
know  it   not  ;  that  they  are  shackled, 


and  kiss  their  chains  ;  that  they  have 
lived  all  their  days  in  prison,  and  com- 
plain at  the  walls  being  broken  down. 
He  says  he  must  persevere,  however, 
with  a  view  to  his  own  release  ;  and  in 
spite  of  their  present  expostulations,  he 
prophesies  that  when  they  have  recov- 
ered from  the  fright  which  the  prospect 
of  freedom  produces,  they  will  thank 
him  for  aiding  in  their  emancipation. 

Unamiable  as  seems  this  find-fault 
mood,  offensive  as  is  this  defiant  atti- 
tude, we  must  beware  of  overlooking 
the  truths  enunciated,  in  dislike  of  the 
advocacy.  It  is  an  unfortunate  hinder- 
ance  to  all  innovation,  that  in  virtue  of 
their  very  function,  the  innovators  stand 
in  a  position  of  antagonism;  and  the 
disagreeable  manners,  and  sayings,  and 
doings,  which  this  antagonism  gene- 
rates, are  commonly  associated  with  the 
doctrines  promulgated.  Quite  forget- 
ting that  whether  the  thing  attacked  be 
good  or  bad,  the  combative  spirit  is 
necessarily  repulsive  ;  and  quite  forget- 
ting that  the  toleration  of  abuses  seems 
amiable  merely  from  its  passivity  ;  the 
mass  of  men  contract  a  bias  against  ad- 
vanced views,  and  in  favoi-  of  stationary 
ones,  from  intercourse  with  their  re- 
spective adherents.  "  Conservatism,'* 
as  Emerson  says,  "  is  debonnair  and 
social  ;  reform  is  individual  and  impe- 
rious." And  this  remains  true,  how- 
ever vicious  the  system  conserved,  how- 
ever righteous  the  reform  to  be  effect- 
ed. Nay,  the  indignation  of  the  pur- 
ists is  usually  extreme  in  proportion  as 
the  evils  to  be  got  rid  of  are  great.  The 
more  urgent  the  required  change,  the 
more  intemperate  is  the  vehemence  of 
its  promoters.  Let  no  one,  then,  con- 
found with  the  principles  of  this  social 
nonconformity  the  acerbity  and  the  dis- 
agreeable self-assertion  of  those  who 
first  display  it. 

The  most  plausible  objection  raised 
against  resistance  to  conventions,  is 
grounded  on  its  impolicy,  considered 
even  from  the  progressist's  point  of 
view.  It  is  urged,  by  many  of  the  more 
liberal  and  intelligent — usually  those 
who  have  themselves  shown  some  inde- 
pendence of  behavior  in  earlier  days — • 
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that  to  rebel  in  these  small  matters  is  to 
destroy  your  own  power  of  helping  on 
reform  in  greater  matters,  "  If  you 
show  yourself  eccentric  in  manners  or 
dress,  the  world,"  they  say,  "  will  not 
listen  to  you.  You  will  be  considered 
as  crotchety,  and  impracticable.  The 
opinions  you  express  on  important  sub- 
jects, which  might  have  been  treated 
with  respect  had  you  conformed  on 
minor  points,  will  now  inevitably  be 
put  down  among  your  singularities  ;  and 
thus,  by  dissenting  in  trifles,  you  dis- 
able yourself  from  spreading  dissent  in 
essentials." 

Only  noting,  as  we  pass,  that  this  is 
one  of  those  anticipations  which  bring 
about  their  own  fulfilment — that  it  is 
because  most  who  disapprove  these  con- 
ventions do  not  show  their  disapproval, 
that  the  few  who  do  show  it  look  eccen- 
tric— and  that  did  all  act  out  their  con- 
victions, no  such  inference  as  the  above 
would  be  drawn,  and  no  such  evil  would 
result  ;  noting  this  as  we  pass,  we  go 
on  to  reply  that  these  social  restraints, 
and  forms,  and  requirements,  are  not 
small  evils,  but  among  the  greatest. 
Estimate  their  sum  total,  and  we  doubt 
whether  they  would  not  exceed  most 
others.  Could  we  add  up  the  trouble, 
the  cost,  the  jealousies,  vexations,  mis- 
understandings, the  loss  of  time  and 
the  loss  of  pleasure,  which  these  con- 
ventions entail — could  we  clearly  realize 
the  extent  to  which  we  are  all  daily 
hampered  by  them,  daily  enslaved  by 
them  ;  we  should  perhaps  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  tyranny  of  Mrs. 
Grundy  is  worse  than  any  other  tyranny 
we  suffer  under.  Let  us  look  at  a  few 
of  its  hurtful  results  ;  beginning  with 
those  of  minor  importance. 

It  produces  extravagance.  The  desire 
to  be  comme  il  faut,  which  underlies 
all  conformities,  whether  of  manners, 
dress,  or  styles  of  entertainment,  is  the 
desire  which  makes  many  a  spendthrift 
and  many  a  bankrupt.  To  "  keep  up 
appearances,"  to  have  a  house  in  an 
approved  quarter  furnished  in  the  latest 
taste,  to  give  expensive  dinners  and 
crowded  soirees,  is  an  ambition  forming 
the  natural  outcome  of  the  conformist 
spirit.     It   is   needless   to    enlarge    on 


these  follies  ;  they  have  been  satirized 
by  hosts  of  writers,  and  in  every  draw- 
ing-room. All  that  here  concerns  us, 
is  to  point  out  that  the  respect  for  social 
observances,  which  men  think  so  praise- 
worthy, has  the  same  root  with  this 
effort  to  be  fashionable  in  mode  of  liv- 
ing ;  and  that,  other  things  equal,  the 
last  cannot  be  diminished  without  the 
first  being  diminished  also.  If,  now, 
we  consider  all  that  this  extravagance 
entails — if  we  count  up  the  robbed 
tradesmen,  the  stinted  governesses,  the 
ill-educated  children,  the  fleeced  rela- 
tives, who  have  to  suffer  from  it — if  we 
mark  the  anxiety  and  the  many  moral 
delinquencies  which  its  perpetrators  in- 
volve themselves  in  ;  we  shall  see  that 
this  regard  for  conventions  is  not  quite 
so  innocent  as  it  looks. 

Again,  it  decreases  the  amount  of 
social  intercourse.  Passing  over  the 
reckless,  and  those  who  make  a  great 
display  on  speculation  with  the  occa- 
sional result  of  getting  on  in  the  world 
to  the  exclusion  of  much  better  men, 
we  come  to  the  far  larger  class  who,  be- 
ing prudent  and  honest  enough  not  to 
exceed  their  means,  and  yet  having  a 
strong  wish  to  be  "  respectable,"  are 
obliged  to  limit  their  entertainments  to 
the  smallest  possible  number  ;  and  that 
each  of  these  may  be  turned  to  the  great- 
est advantage  in  meeting  the  claims  up- 
on their  hospitality,  are  induced  to  is- 
sue their  invitations  with  little  or  no  re- 
gard to  the  comfort  or  mutual  fitness  of 
their  guests.  A  few  inconveniently 
large  assemblies,  made  up  of  people 
mostly  strange  to  each  otiier  or  but  dis- 
tantly acquainted,  and  having  scarcely 
any  tastes  in  common,  are  made  to  serve 
in  place  of  many  small  parties  ot  friends 
intimate  enough  to  have  some  bond  of 
thought  and  sympathy.  Thus  the 
quantity  of  intercourse  is  diminished, 
and  the  quality  deteriorated.  Because 
it  is  the  custom  to  make  costly  prepara- 
tions and  provide  costly  refreshments  ; 
and  because  it  entails  both  less  expense 
and  less  trouble  to  do  this  for  many 
persons  on  a  few  occasions  than  for  few 
persons  on  many  occasions,  the  reun- 
ions of  our  less  wealthy  classes  are  ren- 
dered alike  infrequent  and  tedious. 
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Let  it  be  further  ob?crved,  that  the 
existing  formalities  of  social  intercourse 
drive  away  many  who  most  need  its  re- 
fining* influence  ;  and  drive  them  into 
injurious  habits  and  associations.  Not 
a  few  men,  and  not  the  least  sensible 
men  either,  give  up  in  disgust  this  going 
out  to  stately  dinners,  and  stiff  evening- 
parties  ;  and  instead,  seek  society  in 
clubs,  and  cigar-divans,  and  taverns. 
"  I'm  sick  of  this  standing  about  in 
drawing-rooms,  talking  nonsense  and 
trying  to  look  happj", "  will  answer  one 
of  them  when  taxed  with  his  desertion. 
"  Why  should  I  any  longer  waste  time 
and  money,  and  temper  ?  Once  I  was 
ready  enough  to  rush  home  from  the 
oflice  to  dress  ;  I  sported  embroidered 
shirts,  submitted  to  tight  boots,  and 
cared  nothing  for  tailors'  and  haber- 
dashers' bills.  I  know  better  now.  My 
patience  lasted  a  good  while  ;  for 
though  I  found  each  night  pass  stupid- 
ly, I  always  hoped  the  next  would 
make  amends.  But  I'm  undeceived. 
Cab-hire  and  kid  gloves  cost  more  than 
any  evening  party  pays  for  ;  or  rather 
— it  is  worth  the  cost  of  tiiem  to  avoid 
the  party.  No,  no  ;  I'll  no  more  of  it. 
Why  should  I  pay  five  shillings  a  time 
for  the  privilege  of  being  bored  ?" 

If,  now,  we  consider  that  this  very 
common  mood  tends  toward  billiard- 
rooms,  toward  long  sittings  over  cigars 
and  brandy-and- water,  toward  Evans's 
and  the  Coal  Hole,  toward  every  place 
where  amusement  may  be  had  ;  it  be- 
comes a  question  whether  these  pre- 
cise observances  which  hamper  our  set 
meetings,  have  not  to  answer  for  much 
of  the  prevalent  dissoluteness.  Men 
must  have  excitements  of  some  kind  or 
other  ;  and  if  debarred  from  higher  ones 
will  fall  back  upon  lower.  It  is  not 
that  those  who  thus  take  to  irregular 
habits  are  essentially  those  of  low  tastes. 
Often  it  is  quite  the  reverse.  Among 
half  a  dozen  intimate  friends,  abandon- 
ing formalities  and  sitting  at  ease  round 
the  fire,  none  will  enter  with  greater  en- 
joyment into  the  highest  kind  of  social 
intercourse — the  genuine  communion  of 
thought  and  feeling  ;  and  if  the  circle 
includes  women  of  intelligence  and  re- 
j&nement,  so  much  the  greater  is  their 


pleasure.  It  Is  because  they  will  no 
longer  be  choked  with  the  mere  dry 
husks  of  conversation  which  society 
offers  them,  that  they  fly  its  assemblies 
and  seek  those  with  whom  they  may 
have  discourse  that  is  at  least  real, 
though  unpolished.  The  men  who  thus 
long  for  substantial  mental  sympathy, 
and  will  go  where  they  can  get  it,  are 
often,  indeed,  much  better  at  the  core 
than  the  men  who  are  content  with  the 
inanities  of  gloved  and  scented  party- 
goers — men  who  feel  no  need  to  come 
morally  nearer  to  their  fellow  creatures 
than  they  can  come  while  standing,  tea- 
cup in  hand,  answering  trifles  with 
trifles  ;  and  who,  by  feeling  no  such 
need,  prove  themselves  shallow-thought- 
ed  and  cold-hearted. 

It  is  true,  that  some  who  shun  draw- 
ing-rooms do  so  from  inability  to  bear 
the  restraints  prescribed  by  a  genuine 
refinement,  and  that  they  would  be 
greatly  improved  by  being  kept  under 
these  restraints.  But  it  is  not  less  true 
that,  by  adding  to  the  legitimate  re- 
straints, which  are  based  on  conven- 
ience and  a  regard  for  others,  a  host  of 
factitious  restraints  based  only  on  con- 
vention, the  refining  discipline,  which 
would  else  have  been  borne  with  bene- 
fit, is  rendered  unbearable,  and  so 
misses  its  end.  Excess  of  government 
invariably  defeats  itself  by  driving  away 
those  to  be  governed.  And  if  over  all 
who  desert  its  entertainrnents  in  dis- 
gust either  at  their  emptiness  or  their 
formality,  society  thus  loses  its  salutary 
influence — if  such  not  only  fail  to  re- 
ceive that  moral  culture  which  the  com- 
pany of  ladies,  when  rationally  regulat- 
ed, would  give  them,  but,  in  default  of 
other  relaxation,  are  driven  into  habits 
and  companionships  which  often  end  in 
gambling  and  drunkenness  ;  must  we 
not  say  that  here,  too,  is  an  evil  not  to 
be  passed  over  as  insignificant  ? 

Then  consider  what  a  blighting  effect 
these  multitudinous  preparations  and 
ceremonies  have  upon  the  pleasures  they 
profess  to  subserve.  Who,  on  calling 
to  mind  the  occasions  of  his  highest 
social  enjoyments,  does  not  find  them 
to  have  been  wholly  informal,  perhaps 
impromptu  ?     How  delightful  a  picnic 
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of  friends,  who  forget  all  observances 
save  those  dictated  by  good  nature  ! 
How  pleasant  the  little  unpretended 
gatherings  of  book-societies,  and  the 
like  ;  or  those  purely  accidental  meet- 
ings of  a  few  people  well  known  to 
each  other  !  Then,  indeed,  we  may 
see  that  "  a  man  sharpeneth  the 
countenance  of  his  friend."  Cheeks 
flush,  and  eyes  sparkle.  The  witty 
grow  brilliant,  and  even  the  dull  are  ex- 
cited into  saying  good  things.  There 
is  an  overflow  of  topics  ;  and  the  right 
thought,  and  the  right  words  to  put  it 
in,  spring  up  unsought.  Grave  alter- 
nates with  gay  ;  now  serious  converse, 
and  now  jokes,  anecdotes,  and  playful 
raillery.  Every  one's  best  nature  is 
shown,  every  one's  best  feelings  are  in 
pleasureable  activity  ;  and,  for  the 
time,  life  seems  well  worth  having. 

Go  now  and  dress  for  some  half- past 
eight  dinner,  or  some  ten  o'clock  "  at 
home  ;"  and  present  yourself  in  spot- 
less attire,  with  every  hair  arranged  to 
perfection.  How  great  the  difference  ! 
The  enjoyment  seems  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  the  preparation.  These  figures, 
got  up  with  such  finish  and  precision, 
appear  but  half  alive.  They  have  frozen 
each  other  by  their  primness  ;  and  your 
faculties  feel  the  numbing  effects  of  the 
atmosphere  the  moment  you  enter  it. 
All  those  thoughts,  so  nimble  and  so 
apt  awhile  since,  have  disappeared — 
have  suddenly  acquired  a  preternatural 
power  of  eluding  you.  If  you  venture 
a  remark  to  your  neighbor,  there  comes 
a  trite  rejoinder,  and  there  it  ends. 
No  subject  you  can  hit  upon  outlives 
half  a  dozen  sentences.  Nothing  that 
is  said  excites  any  real  interest  in  you  ; 
and  you  feel  that  all  you  say  is  listened 
to  with  apathy.  By  some  strange 
magic,  things  that  usually  give  pleasure 
seem  to  have  lost   all  charm. 

You  have  a  taste  for  art.  Weary  of 
frivolous  talk,  you  turn  to  the  table, 
and  find  that  the  book  of  engravings 
and  the  portfolio  of  photographs  are  as 
flat  as  the  conversation.  You  are  fond 
of  music.  Yet  the  singing,  good  as  it 
is,  yon  hear  with  utter  indifference  ; 
and  say  *'  Thank  you"  with  a  sense  of 
being  a  profound  hypocrite.      Wholly 


at  ease  though  you  could  be,  for  youi 
own  part,  you  find  that  your  sympathies 
will  not  let  you.  You  see  young  gen- 
tlemen feeling  whether  their  ties  are 
properly  adjusted,  looking  vacantly 
round,  and  considering  what  they  shall 
do  next.  You  see  ladies  sitting  dis- 
consolately, waiting  for  some  one  to 
speak  to  them,  and  wishing  they  had 
the  wherewith  to  occupy  their  fingers. 
You  see  the  hostess  standing  about  the 
doorway,  keeping  a  factitious  smile  on 
her  face,  and  racking  her  brain  to  find 
the  requisite  nothings  with  which  to 
greet  her  guests  as  they  enter.  You  see 
numberless  traits  of  weariness  and  em^ 
barrassraent  ;  and,  if  you  have  any  fel- 
low feeling,  these  cannot  fail  to  produce 
a  feeling  of  discomfort.  The  disorder 
is  catching  ;  and  do  what  you  will  you 
cannot  resist  the  general  infection. 
You  struggle  against  it  ;  you  make 
spasmodic  efforts  to  be  lively  ;  but 
none  of  your  sallies  or  your  good  stories 
do  more  than  raise  a  simper  or  a  forced 
laugh  ;  intellect  and  feeling  are  alike 
asphyxiated.  And  when,  at  length, 
yielding  to  your  disgust,  you  rush  away, 
how  great  is  the  relief  when  you  get 
into  the  fresh  air,  and  see  the  stars  ! 
How  you  "  Thank  God,  that's  over  !" 
and  half  resolve  to  avoid  all  such  bore- 
dom for  the  future. 

What,  now,  is  the  secret  of  this  per- 
petual miscarriage  and  disappointment  ? 
Does  not  the  fault  lie  with  all  these 
needless  adjuncts  —  these  elaborate 
dressings,  these  set  forms,  these  expen- 
sive preparations,  these  many  devices 
and  arrangements  that  imply  trouble 
and  raise  expectation  ?  Who  that  has 
lived  thirty  years  in  the  world  has  not 
discovered  that  Pleasure  is  coy  ;  and 
must  not  be  too  directly  pursued,  but 
must  be  caught  unawares  ?  An  air  from 
a  street-piano,  heard  while  at  work, 
will  often  gratify  more  than  the  choicest 
music  played  at  a  concert  by  the  most 
accomplished  musicians.  A  single 
good  picture  seen  in  a  dealer's  window, 
may  give  keener  enjoyment  than  a 
whole  exhibition  gone  through  with 
catalogue  and  pencil.  By  the  time  we 
have  got  ready  our  elaborate  apparatus 
by  which  to  secure  happiness,  the  hap- 
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piness  is  gone.  It  is  too  subtle  to  be 
contained  in  these  receivers,  garnished 
with  compliments,  and  fenced  round 
with  etiquette.  The  more  we  multiply 
and  complicate  appliances,  the  more 
certain  are  we  to  drive  it  away. 

The  reason  is  patent  enough.  These 
higher  emotions  to  which  social  inter- 
course ministers,  are  of  extremely  com- 
plex nature  ;  they  consequently  depend 
for  their  production  upon  very  numer- 
ous conditions  ;  the  more  numerous  the 
conditions,  the  greater  the  liability  that 
one  or  other  of  them  will  be  disturbed, 
and  the  emotions  consequently  pre- 
vented. It  takes  a  considerable  misfor- 
tune to  destroy  appetite  ;  but  cordial 
sympathy  with  those  around  may  be 
extinguished  by  a  look  or  a  word. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  the  more  multi- 
plied the  unnecessary  requirements  with 
which  social  intercourse  is  surrounded, 
the  less  likely  are  its  pleasures  to  be 
achieved.  It  is  diflScult  enough  to  fulfil 
continuously  all  the  essentials  to  a  pleas- 
urable communion  with  others  ;  how 
much  more  diflBcult,  then,  must  it  be 
continuously  to  fulfil  a  host  of  non-es- 
sentials also  !  It  is,  indeed,  impossi- 
ble. The  attempt  inevitably  ends  in 
the  sacrifice  of  the  first  to  the  last — the 
essentials  to  the  non-essentials.  What 
chance  is  there  of  getting  any  genuine 
response  from  the  lady  who  is  thinking 
of  your  stupidity  in  taking  her  in  to 
dinner  on  the  wrong  arm  ?  How  are 
you  likely  to  have  agreeable  converse 
with  the  gentleman  who  is  fuming  in- 
ternally because  he  is  not  placed  next 
to  the  hostess  ?  Formalities,  familiar 
as  they  may  become,  necessarily  occupy 
attention — necessarily  multiply  the  oc- 
casions for  mistake,  misunderstanding, 
and  jealousy,  on  the  part  of  one  or 
other — necessarily  distract  all  minds 
from  the  thoughts  and  feelings  that 
should  occupy  them — necessarily,  there- 
fore, subvert  those  conditions  under 
which  only  any  sterling  intercourse  is 
to  be  had. 

And  this  indeed  is  the  fatal  mischief 
which  these  conventions  entail — a  mis- 
chief to  which  every  other  is  secondary. 
They  destroy  those  highest  of  our  pleas- 
ures which  they  profess   to   subserve. 


All  institutions  are  alike  in  this,  that 
however  useful,  and  needful  even,  they 
originally  were,  they  not  only  in  the 
end  cease  to  be  so,  but  become  detri- 
mental. While  humanity  is  growing, 
they  continue  fixed  ;  daily  get  more 
mechanical  and  unvital  ;  and  by  and  by 
tend  to  strangle  what  they  before  pre- 
served. It  is  not  simply  that  they  be- 
come corrupt  and  fail  to  act,  they  be- 
come obstructions.  Old  forms  of  gov- 
ernment finally  grow  so  oppressive,  thai-, 
they  must  be  thrown  off  even  at  the  risfe 
of  reigns  of  terror.  Old  creeds  end  in 
being  dead  formulas,  which  no  longer 
aid  but  distort  and  arrest  the  general 
mind  ;  while  the  State  churches  admin- 
istering them,  come  to  be  instruments 
for  subsidizing  conservatism  and  repress- 
ing progress.  Old  schemes  of  educa- 
tion, incarnated  in  public  schools  and 
colleges,  continue  filling  the  heads  of 
new  generations  with  what  has  become 
relatively  useless  knowledge,  and,  by 
consequence,  excluding  knowledge 
which  is  useful.  Not  an  organization 
of  any  kind — political,  religious,  liter- 
ary, philanthropic — but  what,  by  ita 
ever-multiplying  regulations,  its  ac- 
cumulating wealth,  its  yearly  addition 
of  officers,  and  the  creeping  into  it  of 
patronage  and  party  feeling,  eventually 
loses  its  original  spirit,  and  sinks  into  a 
mere  lifeless  mechanism,  worked  with 
a  view  to  private  ends — a  mechanism 
which  not  merely  fails  of  its  first  pur- 
pose, but  is  a  positive  hinderance  to  it. 
Thus  is  it,  too,  with  social  usages. 
We  read  of  the  Chinese  that  they  have 
"  ponderous  ceremonies  transmitted 
from  time  immemorial,"  which  make 
social  intercourse  a  burden.  The  court 
forms  prescribed  by  monarchs  for  their 
own  exaltation,  have,  in  all  times  and 
places,  ended  in  consuming  the  com- 
fort of  their  lives.  And  so  the  artificial 
observances  of  the  dining-room  and 
saloon,  in  proportion  as  they  are  many 
and  strict,  extinguish  that  agreeable 
communion  which  they  were  originally 
intended  to  secure.  The  dislike  with 
which  people  commonly  speak  of  so- 
ciety that  is  "formal,''  and  "stiff," 
and  "  ceremonious,"  implies  the  gen- 
eral  recognition  of  this  fact  ;  and  this 
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recognition,  logically  developed,  in- 
volves that  all  usages  of  behavior  which 
are  not  based  on  natural  requirements, 
are  injurious.  That  these  conventions 
defeat  their  own  ends  is  no  new  asser- 
tion. Swift,  criticizing  the  manners  of 
his  da3%  says,  "  Wise  men  are  often 
more  uneasy  at  the  over-civility  of  these 
refiners  than  they  could  possibly  be  in 
the  conversation  of  peasants  and  me- 
chanics. ' ' 

But  it  is  not  only  in  these  details  that 
the  self-defeating  action  of  our  arrange- 
ments is  traceable  ;  it  is  traceable  in 
the  very  substance  and  nature  of  them. 
Our  social  intercourse,  as  commonly 
managed,  is  a  mere  semblance  of  the 
reality  sought.  What  is  it  that  we 
want  ?  Some  sympathetic  converse 
with  our  fellow-creatures  ;  some  con- 
verse that  shall  not  be  mere  dead  words, 
but  the  vehicle  of  living  thoughts  and 
feelings — converse  in  which  the  eyes 
and  the  face  shall  speak,  and  the  tones 
of  the  voice  be  full  of  meaning — con- 
verse which  shall  make  us  feel  no  longer 
alone,  but  shall  draw  us  closer  to  anoth- 
er, and  double  our  own  emotions  by 
adding  another's  to  them.  Who  is 
there  that  has  not,  from  time  to  time, 
felt  how  cold  and  flat  is  all  this  talk 
about  politics  and  science,  and  the  new 
books  and  the  new  men,  aud  how  a 
genuine  utterance  of  fellow-feeling  out- 
weighs the  whole  of  it  ?  Mark  the 
words  of  Bacon  :  "  For  a  crowd  is 
not  a  company,  and  faces  are  but  a  gal- 
lery of  pictures,  and  talk  but  a  tinkling 
cymbal,  where  there  is  no  love." 

If  this  be  true,  then  it  is  only  after 
acquaintance  has  grown  into  intimacy, 
and  intimacy  has  ripened  into  friend- 
ship, that  the  real  communion  which 
men  need  becomes  possible.  A  ration- 
ally-formed circle  must  consist  almost 
wholly  of  those  on  terms  of  familiarity 
and  regard,  with  but  one  or  two  stran- 
gers. What  folly,  then,  underlies  the 
whole  system  of  our  grand  dinners,  our 
' '  at  homes, ' '  our  evening  parties — as- 
semblages made  up  of  many  who  never 
met  before,  many  others  who  just  bow 
to  each  other,  many  others  who  though 
familiar  feel  mutual  indifference,  with 
just  a  few  real  friends  lost  in  the  gen- 


eral mass  !  You  need  but  look  round 
at  the  artificial  expressions  of  face,  to 
see  at  once  how  it  is.  All  have  their 
disguises  on  ;  and  how  can  there  be 
sympathy  between  masks  ?  No  wonder 
that  in  private  every  one  exclaims  against 
the  stupidity  of  these  gatherings.  No 
wonder  that  hostesses  get  them  up 
rather  because  they  must  than  because 
they  wish.  No  wonder  that  the  invited 
go  less  from  the  expectation  of  pleasure 
than  from  fear  of  giving  offence.  The 
whole  thing  is  a  gigantic  mistake — an 
organized  disappointment. 

And  then  note,  lastly,  that  in  thi*? 
case,  as  in  all  others,  when  an  organiza- 
tion  has  become  effete  and  inoperative 
for  its  legitimate  purpose,  it  is  em- 
ployed for  quite  other  ones — quite  op- 
posite ones.  What  is  the  usual  plea 
put  in  for  giving  and  attending  these 
tedious  assemblies?  "I  admit  that 
they  are  stupid  and  frivolous  enough," 
replies  every  man  to  your  criticisms  ; 
"  but  then,  you  know,  one  must  keep 
up  one's  connections."  And  could  you 
get  from  his  wife  a  sincere  answer,  it 
would  be,  "  Like  you,  I  am  sick  of 
these  frivolities  ;  but  then,  we  must  get 
our  daughters  married."  The  one 
knows  that  there  is  a  profession  to 
push,  a  practice  to  gain,  a  business  to 
extend  ;  or  parliamentary  influence,  or 
county  patronage,  or  votes,  or  office,  to 
be  got  ;  position,  berths,  favors,  profit. 
The  other's  thoughts  run  upon  husbands 
and  settlements,  wives  and  dowries. 
Worthless  for  their  ostensible  purpose 
of  daily  bringing  human  beings  into 
pleasurable  relations  with  each  other, 
these  cumbrous  appliances  of  our  social 
intercourse  are  now  perseveringly  kept 
in  action  with  a  view  to  the  pecuniary 
and  matrimonial  results  which  they  in- 
directly produce. 

Who  then  shall  say  that  the  reform 
of  our  system  of  observances  is  unim- 
portant ?  When  we  see  how  this  sys- 
tem induces  fashionable  extravagance, 
with  its  entailed  bankruptcy  and  ruin 
— when  we  mark  how  greatly  it  limits 
the  amount  of  social  intercourse  among 
the  less  wealthy  classes — when  we  find 
that  many  who  most  need  to  be  disci- 
plined by  mixing  with  the   refined  are 
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driren  away  by  it,  and  led  into  danger- 
ous and  often  fatal  courses — when  we 
count  up  the  many  minor  evils  it  in- 
flicts, the  extra  work  which  its  costli- 
ness entails  on  all  professional  and  mer- 
cantile men,  the  damage  to  public  taste 
in  dress  and  decoration  by  the  setting 
up  of  its  absurdities  as  standards  for 
imitation,  the  injury  to  health  indicated 
in  the  faces  of  its  devotees  at  the  close 
of  the  London  season,  the  mortality  of 
milliners  and  the  like,  which  its  sudden 
exigencies  yearly  involve  ;  and  when 
to  all  these  we  add  its  fatal  sin,  that  it 
blights,  withers  up,  and  kills,  that  high 
enjoyment  it  professedly  ministers  to — 
that  enjoyment  which  is  a  chief  end  of 
our  hard  struggling  in  life  to  obtain — 
shall  we  not  conclude  that  to  reform  our 
system  of  etiquette  and  fashion,  is  an 
aim  yielding  to  few  in  urgency  ? 

There  needs,  then,  a  protestantism  in 
social  usages.  Forms  that  have  ceased 
to  facilitate  and  have  become  obstruc- 
tive— whether  political,  religious,  or 
other — have  ever  to  be  swept  away  ; 
and  eventually  are  so  swept  away  in  all 
cases.  Signs  are  not  wanting  that 
some  change  is  at  hand.  A  host  of 
satirists,  led  on  by  Thackeray,  have 
been  for  years  engaged  in  bringing  our 
sham-festivities,  and  our  fashionable 
follies,  into  contempt  ;  and  in  their 
candid  moods,  most  men  laugh  at  the 
frivolities  with  which  they  and  the 
world  in  general  are  deluded.  Ridicule 
has  always  been  a  revolutionary  agent. 
That  which  is  habitually  assailed  with 
sneers  and  sarcasms  cannot  long  sur- 
vive. Institutions  that  have  lost  their 
roots  in  men's  respect  and  faith  arc 
doomed  ;  and  the  day  of  their  dissolu- 
tion is  not  far  off.  The  time  is  ap- 
proaching, then,  when  our  system  of 
social  observances  must  pass  through 
some  crisis,  out  of  which  it  will  come 
purified  and  comparatively  simple. 

How  this  crisis  will  be  brought  about, 
no  one  can  with  any  certainty  say. 
Whether  by  the  continuance  and  in- 
crease of  individual  protests,  or  whether 
by  the  union  of  many  persons  for  the 
practice  and  propagation  of  some  better 
system,   the  future  alone    can  decide. 


The  influence  of  dissentients  acting 
without  co-operation,  seems,  under  the 
present  state  of  things,  inadequate. 
Standing  severally  alone,  and  having  no 
well-defined  views  ;  frowned  on  by  con- 
formists, and  expostulated  with  even 
by  those  who  secretiy  sympathize  with 
them  ;  subject  to  petty  persecutions, 
and  unable  to  trace  any  benefit  pro- 
duced by  their  example  ;  they  are  apt, 
one  by  one,  to  give  up  their  attempts 
as  hopeless.  The  young  convention- 
breaker  eventually  finds  that  he  pays 
too  heavily,  for  his  nonconformity. 
Hating,  for  example,  everything  that 
bears  about  it  any  remnant  of  servility, 
he  determines,  in  the  ardor  of  his  inde- 
pendence, that  he  will  uncover  to  no 
one.  But  what  he  means  simply  as  a 
general  protest,  he  finds  that  ladies 
interpret  into  a  personal  disrespect. 
Though  he  sees  that,  from  the  days  of 
chivalry  downward,  these  marks  of  su- 
preme consideration  paid  to  the  other 
sex  have  been  but  a  hypocritical  coun- 
terpart to  the  actual  subjection  in  which 
men  have  held  them — a  pretended  sub- 
mission to  compensate  for  a  real  domi- 
nation ;  and  ^ough  he  sees  that  when 
the  true  dignity  of  women  is  recog- 
nized, the  mock  dignities  given  to 
them  will  be  abolished  ;  yet  he  does 
not  like  to  be  thus  misunderstood,  and 
so  hesitates  in  his  practice. 

In  other  cases,  again,  his  courage 
fails  him.  Such  of  his  unconventionali- 
ties  as  can  be  attributed  only  to  eccen- 
tricity, he  has  no  qualms  about  ;  for, 
on  the  whole,  he  feels  rather  compli- 
mented than  otherwise  in  being  consid- 
ered a  disregarder  of  public  opinion. 
But  when  they  are  liable  to  be  put 
down  to  ignorance,  to  ill-breeding,  or 
to  poverty,  he  becomes  a  coward. 
However  clearly  the  recent  innovation 
of  eating  some  kinds  of  fish  with  knife 
and  fork  proves  the  fork-and-bread 
practice  to  have  had  little  but  caprice 
for  its  basis,  yet  he  dares  not  wholly 
ignore  that  practice  while  fashion  par- 
tially maintains  it.  Though  he  thinks 
that  a  silk  handkerchief  is  quite  as  ap- 
propriate for  drawing-room  use  as  a 
white  cambric  one,  he  is  not  altogether 
at  ease  in  acting  out  his  opinion.  Then, 
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too,  he  begins  to  perceive  that  his  re- 
sistance to  prescription  brings  round 
disadvantageous  results  which  he  had 
not  calculated  upon.  He  had  expected 
that  it  would  save  him  from  a  great  deal 
of  social  intercourse  of  a  frivolous  kind 
— that  it  would  offend  the  fools,  but 
not  the  sensible  people  ;  and  so  would 
serve  as  a  self-acting  test  by  which 
those  worth  knowing  would  be  separ- 
ated from  those  not  worth  knowing. 
But  the  fools  prove  to  be  so  greatly  in 
the  majority  that,  by  offending  them, 
he  closes  against  himself  nearly  all  the 
avenues  through  which  the  sensible  peo- 
ple are  to  be  reached.  Thus  he  finds 
that  his  nonconformity  is  frequently 
misinterpreted  ;  that  there  are  but  few 
directions  in  which  he  dares  to  carr}'^  it 
consistently  out  ;  that  the  annoyances 
and  disadvantages  which  it  brings  upon 
him  are  greater  than  he  anticipated  ; 
and  that  the  chances  of  his  doing  any 
good  are  very  remote.  Hence  he 
gradually  loses  resolution,  and  lapses, 
step  by  step,  into  the  ordinary  routine 
of  observances. 

Abortive  as  individual  protests  thus 
generally  turn  out,  it  may  possibly  be 
that  nothing  effectual  will  be  done  until 
there  arises  some  organized  resistance 
to  this  invisible  despotism,  by  which 
our  modes  and  habits  are  dictated.  It 
may  happen,  that  the  government  of 
Manners  and  Fashion  will  be  rendered 
less  tyrannical,  as  the  political  and  relig- 
ious governments  have  been,  by  some 
antagonistic  union.  Alike  in  Church 
and  State,  men's  first  emancipations 
from  excess  of  restriction  were  achieved 
by  numbers,  bound  together  by  a  com- 
mon creed  or  a  common  political  faith. 
What  remained  undone  while  there  were 
but  individual  schismatics  or  rebels, 
was  effected  when  there  came  to  be 
many  acting  in  concert.  It  is  tolerably 
clear  that  these  earliest  instalments  of 
freedom  could  not  have  been  obtained 
in  any  other  way  ;  for  «o  long  as  the 
feeling  of  personal  independence  was 
weak  and  the  rule  strong,  there  could 
never  have  been  a  sufficient  number  of 
separate  dissentients  to  produce  the  de- 
sired results.  Only  in  these  later  times, 
during  which  the  secular  and  spiritual 


controls  have  been  growing  less  coercive, 
and  the  tendency  toward  individual 
liberty  greater,  has  it  become  possible 
for  smaller  and  smaller  sects  and  par- 
ties to  fight  against  established  creeds 
and  laws  ;  until  now  men  may  safely 
stand  even  alone  in  their  antago- 
nism. 

The  failure  of  individual  noncon- 
formity to  customs,  as  above  illustrated, 
suggests  that  an  analogous  series  of 
changes  may  have  to  be  gone  through 
in  this  case  also.  It  is  true  that  t^'^ 
lex  non  scripta  differs  from  the  lex 
scripta  in  this,  that,  being  unwritten, 
it  is  more  readily  altered  ;  and  that  it 
has,  from  time  to  time,  been  quietly 
ameliorated.  Nevertheless,  we  shall  find 
that  the  analogy  holds  substantially 
good.  For  in  this  case,  as  in  the 
others,  the  essential  revolution  is  not 
the  substituting  of  any  one  set  of  re- 
straints for  any  other,  but  the  limiting 
or  abolishing  the  authority  which  pre- 
scribes restraints.  Just  as  the  funda- 
mental change  inaugurated  by  the  Ref- 
ormation, was  not  a  superseding  of  one 
creed  by  another,  but  an  ignoring  of 
the  arbiter  who  before  dictated  creeds 
— just  as  the  fundamental  change  which 
democracy  long  ago  commenced,  was 
not  from  this  particular  law  to  that,  but 
from  the  despotism  of  one  to  the  free- 
dom of  all  ;  so,  the  parallel  change  yet 
to  be  wrought  out  in  this  supplementary 
government  of  which  we  are  treating,  is 
not  the  replacing  of  absurd  usages  by 
sensible  ones,  but  the  dethronement  of 
that  secret,  irresponsible  power  which 
now  imposes  our  usages,  and  the  asser- 
tion of  the  right  of  all  individuals  to 
choose  their  own  usages.  In  rules  of 
living,  a  West-end  clique  is  our  Pope  ; 
and  we  are  all  papists,  with  but  a  mere 
sprinkling  of  heretics.  On  all  who  de- 
cisively rebel,  comes  down  the  penalty 
of  excommunication,  with  its  long  cata- 
I  logue  of  disagreeable  and,  indeed,  seri- 
'  ous  consequences. 

i  The  liberty  of  the  subject  asserted  in 
our  constitution,  and  ever  on  the  in- 
I  crease,  has  yet  to  be  wrested  from  this 
subtler  tyranny.  The  right  of  private 
!  judgment,  which  our  ancestors  wrung 
i  from  the  church,  remains  to  be  claimed 
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from  this  dictator  of  our  habits.  Or, 
as  before  said,  to  free  us  from  these 
idolatries  and  superstitious  conformities, 
there  has  still  to  come  a  protestantism 
in  social  usages.  Parallel,  therefore, 
as  is  the  change  to  be  wrought  out,  it 
seems  not  improbable  that  it  may  be 
wrought  out  in  an  analogous  way.  That 
influence  which  solitary  dissentients  fail 
to  gain,  and  that  perseverance  which 
they  lack,  may  come  into  existence 
when  they  unite.  That  persecution 
which  the  world  now  visits  upon  them 
from  mistaking  their  nonconformity  for 
ignorance  or  disrespect,  may  diminish 
when  it  is  seen  to  result  from  principle. 
The  penalty  which  exclusion  now  en- 
tails may  disappear  when  they  become 
numerous  enough  to  form  visiting  cir- 
cles of  their  own.  And  when  a  suc- 
cessful stand  has  been  made,  and  the 
brunt  of  the  opposition  has  passed,  that 
large  amount  of  secret  dislike  to  our 
observances  which  now  pervades  society, 
may  manifest  itself  with  sufficient  power 
to  eflEect  the  desired  emancipation. 

Whether  such  will  be  the  process, 
time  alone  can  decide.  That  com- 
munity of  origin,  growth,  supremacy, 
and  decadence,  which  we  have  found 
among  all  kinds  of  government,  sug- 
gests a  community  in  modes  of  change 
also.  On  the  other  hand,  Nature  often 
performs  substantially  similar  opera- 
tions, in  ways  apparently  different. 
Hence  these  details  can  never  be  fore- 
told. 

Meanwhile,  let  ns  glance  at  the  con- 
clusions that  have  been  reached.  On 
the  one  side,  government,  originally 
one,  and  afterward  subdivided  for  the 
better  fulfilment  of  its  function,  must 
be  considered  as  having  ever  been,  in 
all  its  branches  —  political,  religious, 
and  ceremonial  —  beneficial  ;  and,  in- 


deed, absolutely  necessary.  On  the 
other  side,  government,  under  all  its 
forms,  must  be  regarded  as  subserving 
a  temporary  office,  made  needful  by 
the  unfitness  of  aboriginal  humanity  for 
social  life  ;  and  the  successive  diminu- 
tions of  its  coerciveness  in  State,  in 
Church,  and  in  Custom,  must  be  looked 
upon  as  steps  toward  its  final  disappear- 
ance. To  complete  the  conception, 
there  requires  to  be  borne  in  mind  th© 
third  fact,  that  the  genesis,  the  main- 
tenance, and  the  decline  of  all  govern- 
ments, however  named,  are  alike 
brought  about  by  the  humanity  to  be 
controlled  ;  from  which  may  be  drawn 
the  inference  that,  on  the  average,  re- 
strictions of  every  kind  cannot  last  much 
longer  than  they  are  wanted,  and  can- 
not be  destroyed  much  faster  than  they 
ought  to  be. 

Society,  in  all  its  developments,  un- 
dergoes the  process  of  exuviation. 
These  old  forms  which  it  successively 
throws  off,  have  all  been  once  vitally 
united  with  it — have  severally  served 
as  the  protective  envelopes  within 
which  a  higher  humanity  was  being 
evolved.  They  are  cast  aside  only  when 
they  become  hinderances — only  when 
some  inner  and  better  envelope  haa 
been  formed  ;  and  they  bequeath  to  us 
all  that  there  was  in  them  good.  The 
periodical  abolitions  of  tyrannical  laws 
have  left  the  administiation  of  jnstice 
not  only  uninjured,  but  purified.  Dead 
and  buried  creeds  have  not  carried  with 
them  the  essential  morality  they  con- 
tained, which  still  exists,  uncontami- 
nated  by  .the  sloughs  of  superstition. 
And  all  that  there  is  of  justice  and 
kindness  and  beauty,  embodied  in  our 
cumbrous  forms  of  etiquette,  will  live 
perennially  when  the  forms  thcFiselves 
have  been  forgotte*. 

THB   END. 
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